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‘* As a yacht diiven by a favouring breeze carries a wreath of sparkling foam 
before her.” 


" HY should you go to Europe?” asked the doctor. “Do you 
feel as if you needed a change?” he said, with an effort 
adopting a professional tone. 

“Well, yes, I think I do,” answered a comely widow, with a 
sweet determination on her beautiful lips. There followed an uneasy 
silence between the two as they sat facing one another on either side 
of a bright wood fire in the city of New York. 

“Yes, I guess I'll go,” she went on in dulcet accents. ‘I need 
some distraction after all I have gone through with the loss of my 
poor Tim.” The doctor gave a quick, furtive look at the rounded 
smooth outlines of the charming face and figure. He bent over the 
fire, reconstructing the glowing logs with unsteady fingers. 

“Well, selfishly,” he said, looking into the flames, “I wish you 
wouldn’t go.” 

* But you are so unselfish,” she cooed softly. 

“ Am I?” he queried, with a somewhat dull, wistful intonation. 

“ Why, certainly ; you have been ever so good a friend to me,” 
she answered heartily, as, rising, she put her cool, soothing hand in 
his, just not long enough, however, to allow him time to put his other 
hand over it. 

She did not re-seat herself, but having looked in a business-like 
way at the clock, began methodically folding up her work. 
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“I suppose it is getting late,” he said, rising reluctantly. 

“ T think it is,” she assented with decision, while she helped him 
into his great coat. 

On the following evening, when he called again, she informed 
him that she had taken her passage for Europe. 

* Well, you’re the boss,” he remarked, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Yes, I guess I’ve gotten to look out for myself now poor Tim’s 
gone.” 

“T’ll wait for you till you come back,” were his last words to her, 
as he saw her off on the steamer. 

“ Well, that’s veal kind ; for my part I'll make no promises,” she 
answered, laughing gaily. 

Then from the deck she waved to him for a moment—but only 
for a moment—her little embroidered handkerchief, and that duty 
over, with delighted relief she set to work at the serious business of 
installing herself comfortably in her state-room. 

“Naturally she does not wish to tie herself so soon again,” 
soliloquised the doctor, as he trudged back through the sloppy 
streets to his dismal consulting room. “I must first make a name 
for myself—work, work, work, grind hard, live low, and think high— 
and—who knows—perhaps in the end I shall die in the prime of 
life like poor Tim, and she will marry someone else.” 

The doctor, like other wise men, was subject at times to unwise 
infatuation, and to its dull reaction of desperation. 

Mrs. Hibbert certainly did not want to tie herself, all she wanted 
was to have “a good time ”—a vea/ good time in Europe. She was 
a sensible woman, and knew that she lacked the necessary training 
for the “ good time,” therefore she formed the resolution to study 
the languages, the arts, the manners, and the customs of the 
countries she visited—to associate only with the cultivated and 
high-minded—to amalgamate the good and reject what was evil. 
She meant to polish herself like a shining corner stone, and to spend 
wisely and discreetly the money with which “ poor Tim ” had endowed 
her. She was quite well aware that there were problems in life that 
she should probably never fathom—the extremes of joy and of 
woe, of wealth and of poverty ; she had fringed the outside rims of 
these extremes, and did not mean, if she could help it, to penetrate 
further into their mysteries ; nor had she any rash desire to push her 
unmerited way to the front ; she “‘ wished no human thing to suffer 
ill”—all she wanted was free play to work up to the length of her 
tether, and not to be hampered nor to be hindered from taking the 
goods the gods had provided her. 
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Tim Hibbert had kept at high tension a dry goods store, and 
had been known throughout the length and breadth of New York as 
the soul of disinterestedness and honour. The store had been so 
well conducted and financed, that poor Tim had died from sheer 
overwork. As he grew rich, his wife always described him as a 
dry goods merchant; after his death, she designated herself, with 
modest briefness, as the widow of a merchant (dry goods left out). 

Mrs. Hibbert, after a year’s sojourn on the continent, arrived 
in London just as the season had commenced, putting up at a private 
hotel in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly. She had begun her good 
time in Paris armed with excellent introductions from her New York 
doctor, who himself had passed some years in this American heaven, 
among the scientific luminaries that circulated round Charcot and 
Pasteur. The only fault that Mrs. Hibbert’s Parisian acquaintances 
found with her was, that she devoted too much time to study. 

“You express yourself with facility in our tongue, what more do 
you want?” they asked. 

“T want your accent undiluted with the American twang, and, 
more than that, your rapidity of enunciation. I want to think in 
your tongue, feel with you, see things from your pointof view, in 
fact, be a part of you as long as I remain with you.” 

“ Madame, vous étes une belle ame,” was the admiring response 
of her somewhat mystified interlocutor. 

Mrs. Hibbert, among other things, had learnt to take compli- 
ments for exactly as much as they were worth ; they were the wreath 
of foam that naturally arose to the surfa¢ée as she cut through the 
waves. She did not hurry through life, she had time for everything, 
rising early in the morning and retiring to rest not too late at night. 

“TI think people lose a great deal of energising time by waiting 
for their hot water in the morning,” was a remark she presented in 
French to one of her numerous admirers. ' 

“You have reason, madame ; four ma part, je me savonne le 
soir,” he replied with a bow. 

Among her other avocations, Mrs. Hibbert did not neglect the 
great and mystic art of Parisian dressing. She went to the root of 
the matter, and gave her serious attention to it, finding the learning 
of it almost as difficult, as complicated, and as engrossing as the 
language. When she quitted Paris for Florence, the only introductions 
she accepted were to a reliable linguistic professor and to a benevo- 
lent cicerone, whose enthusiastic devotion to art and art-lovers had 
secured for him the honorary distinction of art-guide of the first 


standing. Though Mrs. Hibbert’s self-imposed rigorous régime had 
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tempered and toned down to a nicety the abrupt independence of 
her American manner, yet “cheerfulness was always breaking in,” 
she could not keep it out. Her real modesty made her sanely aware 
of her own limitations, and open-minded enough to admire superiority 
in others. 

In Paris she had been specialised as croguante, in Italy as molto 
simpatica, and now in England a beardless boy was enthusiastically 
describing her to a sceptical relative as “ simply a dear.” 

** Now come, uncle, step out, I must introduce you to her right 
away, as she says ; we are within a stone’s throw of her hotel, one of 
those quiet, modest little places just up here.” And in a coaxing 
manner Mr. Harry Vane guided his uncle’s footsteps in the right 
direction. 

*“*T've spoken to her about you,”” he went on, “and she says she 
will be very happy to receive you.” 

* Did she really?” laconically queried Mr. Amhurst. 

“ Now look here, uncle, if you go in that frame of mind, it’s not 
the least use introducing you,” exclaimed the boy pettishly ; “she’s a 
vara avis, and you must mind your P’s and Q’s, I can tell you ; she 
expects it, she’s used to homage, and somehow, instinctively, one 
doffs one’s hat first go off.” 

‘The elder man looked down affectionately into the eager young 
face, and good-humouredly allowed himself to be led, while he gave 
a paternal pat to the shoulder that kept knocking up against his own. 

“Mr. Henry Vane and Mr. Amhurst,” announced the waiter, 
flinging open the door of a snug little sitting-room, perfumed with 
growing plants, in the “ quiet, modest little place” described above. 

“Well, this is real good of you!” exclaimed a lovely woman, 
emergirg from behind a table piled high with bonnets of all shapes 
and sizes. With both hands she warmly greeted the beaming youth, 
turning at the same time a sunny, interrogative glance towards the 
elder man. “And this must be the omniscient uncle,” she added, 
without pausing for a formal introduction. 

“You have divined rightly, madame,” answered Mr. Amhurst, as 
he bowed solemnly over the jewelled hand. 

“Well, Harry, you’ve just come in the nick of time, for I stand 
greatly in need of unbiassed judgment about these bonnets. For the 
last half hour I’ve been trying on one after another, but I can’t come 
to a decision.” 

“T think, before giving a judicial opinion, it-will be necessary 
for you to repeat the performance,” declared Mr. Ambhurst, fore- 
stalling his nephew. 
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“ Oh, don’t ask me to do that again,” she cried, smoothing down 
her rippling hair, I’m just dead beat with trying on.” 

“ I’d take the black one, you can’t go wrong there,” pronounced 
the nephew promptly and emphatically. 

“That’s all you know” she said, regarding him with mild, 
maternal toleration. ‘I’ve already got two black ones, and what I 
want is one to match a dove-coloured costume that Worth has just 
sent me.” 

“Well, won’t this one do?” suggested Mr. Amhurst, as with 
the air of an expert he extricated one from the heap. 

At this sample of his omniscience she looked hopelessly. ‘‘ Why, 
you are worse than your nephew; the one you have selected is 
mauve, it would simply kill the dress.” 

“T give it up,” Amhurst exclaimed, dropping his eyeglass, de- 
spondently. 

“‘T guess you don’t take an interest in dress,” said Mrs. Hibbert, 
seating herself resignedly on the sofa. ‘Now, tell me what your 
interests are?” she interrogated, turning towards the uncle her 
dimpled chin. “As for that young man,” she ran on (pointing to 
the nephew), “ at any rate I know what he does zof take interest in, 
and that is French grammar.” 

* By the way,” broke in Amhurst, omitting to enlarge upon him- 
self, ‘‘Harry’s family owe you a debt of gratitude for your insisting 
upon his sticking to the said grammar.” 

“ Well, I did what I could. Having the same professor in Paris, 
I naturally took an interest in his progress, and in the end he did 
progress, he caught on, I will say that for him.” Here she laid for 
a moment a caressing hand on the young man’s sleeve. 

He had edged himself close beside her on the sofa, and was 
glancing alternately with bright eyes from her to his uncle. 

“ But you don’t mean to say that you absolutely like the grammar 
yourself?” questioned Mr. Amhurst, roused. 

“‘Why, certainly not ; but it is a means to an end.” 

“TI wish we all had your wisdom.” 

*‘ Tt is not because I am wise, far from it, but I know what I want, 
and I have learnt that we can only have the best things by taking a 
great deal of trouble, and exercising much self-control.” 

Up went the eyeglass again. ‘And do you find the time pass 
pleasantly here ?” 

To the lad’s quick, sensitive ear there seemed a somewhat 
patronising ring in this next question. But Mrs. Hibbert answered 
radiantly, “ Yes, indeed I do, I find the hours all too short. I was up 
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and out at sunrise this morning on Westminster Bridge, because I 
wanted to realise Wordsworth’s poem, but I had great difficulty in 
rousing in my French maid an equal enthusiasm, she don’t like walk- 
ing in the early mornings in London—she thinks there is no beauty 
except in Paris : but the sight of the misty dawn, and the tender colour- 
ing of the sky, and the vastness of it all, surpassed my expectations.” 

** And all that mighty heart was lying still,” he murmured, looking 
straight into her liquid eyes. 

Blushing a little, she continued almost shyly: “In America we 
get nothing quite like it—there is no muance in my country, and 
they say” (here she dimpled) “that there is the same want in its 
inhabitants.” 

“ You stand out clear, bright, and untarnished, like the noonday 
sun.” 

“T don’t know about that,” she demurred, “we have our 
reservations.” 

Young Vane thought it high time now to break in upon his 
uncle’s inquisitiveness. 

“Now, Mrs. Hibbert, I am going to ask you to do me a high 
honour—a great favour; I want you to come and pay a visit to 
Oxford. Next week is Commemoration, and I have arranged a whole 
programme of entertainments for every day of the week, you must 
let me ‘run’ you while there.” 

She raised regretful eyebrows. 

““Now don’t deny me, please.” 

“Indeed, dear Harry, I should have liked nothing better, but I 
am engaged to spend next week touring with some friends round 
about Warwickshire ; we are to visit Stratford-on-Avon, Kenilworth, 
and all sorts of places that I have dreamed of since my childhood. 
I am very sorry to disappoint you, and very much touched by your 
having thought of me.” 

“ Oh, hang it!” the boy exclaimed in despair, “ for without you 
I shall certainly not put in a show at Commemoration.” 

“‘Well, it’s very kind and good of you to have planned such a 
treat forme. And the week following you go on your reading tour?” 

“Yes, worse luck!” he ruefully exclaimed. 

“‘ Nonsense,” she replied severely, or as severely as her rosy lips 
permitted. ‘ When your family allows you all these educational 
advantages, the least thing you can do is determinately to profit by 
them.” 

“Hear, hear!” approvingly echoed Mr. Amhurst, clapping his 
hands. 
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“ Now, uncle, don’t you go and range yourself on her side, it’s 
bad enough to have one of you pitching into me. Andso you 
really can’t come,” he sighed, in a lachrymose tone. 

“No, I can’t come,” she echoed with a very fair mimicry of his 
intonation. ‘I mean, however, to visit both your Oxford and Cam- 
bridge before I leave this country.” 

“ But I shall not be there.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, the Universities will not on that account be sub- 
merged, I reckon.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hibbert, I did not expect such cold-bloodedness from 
you.” Toatone for her heartlessness she rewarded him with an 
especial repentant smile. 

“What day did you say you were going to Warwickshire?” 
asked Mr. Amhurst, prosaically. 

“On Monday.” 

*‘ Ah, well, I shall be seeing you before then,” he added casually, 
as he rose to take leave. 

Mrs. Hibbert at once returned without loss of time to the complex 
question of the bonnets. “I think, after all,” she inwardly soliloquised, 
“the black lace one, with a dove’s wing—a real dove’s wing—will 
after all be the best.” 

* Now, uncle, I trust to you to keep her cooking for me, for I 
mean to pop the question as soon as I get finished with these d 
examinations,” said Master Harry as the two in the street linked arms 
again. 

‘You'll do nothing of the sort, you young beggar, for I mean to 
marry her myself.” 

The boy gave a delighted, triumphant laugh. ‘“ Bravo!” he cried, 
“all I want is to keep her in the family. I was quite sure you and 
she would get on like a house on fire, but I did not count upon the 
flames igniting so quickly. Heighho!” he continued, in a tragic 
tone, “I suppose that it is to be age before merit, and the weakest go 
to the wall ; anyhow, as she says, it’s well for you that you have such 
a devilish clever nephew to hunt up for you just the right article, for 
now acknowledge, uncle, that I have a fine faire, and that I know a 
hawk from a heron. Just isn’t she a topper?” 

“Does she teach you all these elegant modes of expression? ” 

“On the contrary, she stamps them out whenever she can.” 

“T think she is a thoroughly good woman, she won’t do you any 
harm, and that’s saying a great deal for me.” 

** And you don’t call her handsome?” expostulated the boy ina 
disappointed tone. 
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“Handsome? No,” pronounced the other deliberately; “I don’t 
think I should exactly apply that word.” 

“ Yousurely admit that she is better lookingthan Lady Catherine?” 

“T think Catherine would be generally considered the hand- 
somer,” the uncle replied judicially. 

But, by the way, in this little arrangement, how about Lady 
Catherine?” queried the incorrigible youth. ‘ What do you say to 
swapping, uncle ?” 

“What do you know about Lady Catherine, you young scape- 
grace? This much I will confide to you, her ladyship won’t look at 
me, and if she won’t look at me, she certainly will have nothing to 
say to you. But to return to our American, and to descend to 
practical particulars—who is she?” 

“The widow of a New York merchant.” 

“ And who killed the merchant ?” 

“ He died from overwork.” 

** How do you know?” 

“ She told me that was what the doctor said. She often refers to 
‘poor Tim.’” 

“ And who is this doctor ?” 

** A well-known man in Paris and New York, who, when Mrs. 
H. came over the ocean, provided her with introductions to some of 
the best people in Paris—myself amongthe number. And I can tell 
you my old Professor thought no end of her, not only for her 
accomplishments, but above all because she was ume femme sérieuse.” 

** And is the New York doctor old or young ?” 

“Old, I should judge, by the reverential way she quotes him.” 

“Has she a family ?” 

“She has a brother somewhere out ‘ West. 

*‘ And why has she left her own country ?” 

“For the purpose of distracting her mind after the loss of ‘ poor 
Tim.’ ” . 

“And what does she mean to do here ?” 

“ Have a good time. Now don’t be afraid, uncle,” the boy went 
on, his eyes twinkling, “she’s not on the marry, and another great 
advantage is that she doesn’t weigh upon you, she paddles her own 
canoe—‘ runs’ herself, in fact.” 

“Ah, exactly. Well, my dear boy, I only hope you will answer 
your examination questions as clearly and promptly as you have 
answered mine.” 

“T will if they lead up to so interesting a subject.” Upon which 
the two laughingly parted. 
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Mr. Amhurst proceeded in a meditative mood towards his abode 
in Curzon Street. Arrived in his sultry sitting room, he went straight 
up to the mirror, took off his hat, and passed his fingers critically 
through his rather scant Iecks. He had good eyes, though they 
were somewhat short sighted, and he had a good mouth, though 
it was hidden by a moustache slightly grizzled. Nevertheless our 
hero looked very discontentedly at himself. “I wonder what she 
thought of me—omniscient uncle, indeed! She is quite capable of 
wiping me clean off from the tablets of her memory once my back 
is turned. By jove, she is a beautiful woman ! handsome is scarcely 
the word for her.” He sank down dreamily in an armchair, pulled 
out a cigar, but forgot to light it. His eyes closed, but he did 
not sleep. ‘I guess I feel dead beat,” he murmured, with a soft 
twang. The cabs outside rattled and paused, the evening papers 
were hoarsely shouted. “ Goodness !” he suddenly exclaimed, shaking 
himself, “I ought to have been with my relatives an hour ago. I 
was asked to tea : well, can’t be helped—important affairs detained 
me.” He took up his hat, and without again glancing at the mirror 
hurried out. A hansom whirled him in ten minutes to a palatial 
residence in a palatial square. ‘Wait for me,” were his orders to 
the coachman. A languid hum of voices, mingled with the faint 
aroma of tea and hot cake, met him as he ascended the stairs. 
“These confounded ‘At homes’!” he growled so¢/o voce, as he 
followed the deliberate steps of the portentous butler. 

A girl, who was sitting with her back to the drawing-room door, 
turned her swan-like neck as he entered, and giving him her hand, 
murmured reproachfully, ‘I asked you to come at five.” 

“TI knew the crowd would be thinning off about this time, 
Catherine,” he answered, meaning to be kind, not cruel. Her face 
brightened. 

A lady, whose chatter the new comer had interrupted, now 
resumed the thread of her discourse. 

“And so I find that being on a committee is an excellent way of 
keeping oneself in touch with things and people.” 

Catherine listened, or listened not, with lack-lustre eyes. Ambhurst 
had glided on. 

“Take some tea?” asked a stately dowager, as he advanced to 
pay his respects. 

“T am afraid it is not cool enough for me, aunt; I like things 
either very hot or very cold.” 

“I shall certainly not send for more, poor Pumel has been 
run off his feet this afternoon. He looked daggers at me when I 
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asked for another plate.of muffins just now, and he hasn’t brought 
them.” 

“Pumel is the only person you’re afraid of, aunt.” 

“IT don’t admit that, but I certainly could not get on without 
him. By the way,” she continued, in a business like manner, reach- 
ing out her hand towards a table near, to possess herself of a memo- 
randum book, “are you engaged for the evening of the 31st ?” 

“T am afraid I am.” 

“If so, then we will make it the 1st, when some friends of 
Catherine’s are comin’ to dinner, and I particularly want you to 
meet them. Shall I put you down then the 1st, at 8 o’clock? 
Remember, 7.45, for your uncle is very particular about time.” 

Amhurst ruminated an instant, but seeing no loophole of escape, 
he answered with a bow, “Shall be charmed.” 

“And about this fancy ball?” she went on, with poised pencil 
and careworn brow. 

“Good-bye, dear Lady Harpington,” interrupted a bevy of 
rustling ladies, upon which our hero slid modestly into the ante- 
room. Fora propitious moment he was securely button-holed by a 
club acquaintance ; the two men stood discussing the weather in 
low, guarded diplomatic accents, then the door being opened, the 
wily diplomates, under cover of fresh arrivals, simultaneously slunk 
out. 

** Well, that’s‘over!” ejaculated Amhurst, as he slammed close 
the door of his hansom. “ Edwards’ Hotel,” he shouted abstractedly 
through the hole in the roof. ‘No, no”-—frowning, and with height- 
ened colour—-“I mean Curzon Street.” Foolish fellow! he 
forgot that there was yet the evening to get through, and then the 
long hours of night, and afterwards the languid morning. At break- 
fast on the following day he was heavy-eyed and irritable. At noon 
he felt a little better, after a light lunch, a heavy cigar, and a 
profound meditation. At 2.30 he made ux dout de toilette, trying 
on all the ties in his drawer. Eventually the floor of the dressing 
room was strewn with discarded ties and gloves. At 3 o'clock he 
was in his hansom, and some ten minutes after was in Edwards’ 
Hotel. This time he did not call out to the driver that vindictive 
‘Wait for me.” 

“Well, this is really friendly, but, oh, I’m so sorry!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hibbert, as, dressed for walking, she met Mr. Amhurst on the 
threshold of her sitting-room. ‘This lady and I,” she went on, 
indicating a bright looking girl, with a drawing portfolio under her 
arm, “are going through the different schools of painting in your 
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National Gallery. She is giving me most valuable instruction, and 
as her time is precious, we have to keep strictly to hours.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least, I can look in again,” answered 
Mr. Amhurst with an impatient glance at the obstructive young 
lady. 

“Well, if that won’t put you out in any way, it would give me 
real pleasure to see you soon again,” and, nodding kindly to him, she 
passed serenely down the stairs. On the door step he stood watching 
her threading her way among the crowd with calm, queenly step, 
Her dress of sombre hue fitted her figure like a glove. 

It soon came to be an established custom with Mr. Amhurst to 
drop into Edwards’ Hotel, and pass there the twilight hour before 
dinner in Mrs. Hibbert’s society. It was so convenient, so pleasant, 
so unexacting. Like bathing in the pure waters of Lake Leman, it 
was tranquillising, and at the same time exhilarating. She did not 
bother him with invitations, nor ask for tickets, nor introductions, 
nor for his official escort. She had no arriéres-pensées, she was not 
scheming, therefore she was not distraite. She loved to listen, and 
she loved still better to talk. She enjoyed laughing at Mr. Amhurst, 
and took in very good part when the laugh was turned against her- 
self. She in no way relaxed her rigorous scheme of self-improve- 
ment—she “would not be laughed out of that anyhow,” she 
declared. Her morning hours were either spent at the British 
Museum, following a systematic course of instruction given by 
peripatetic lecturers, or else in the different picture galleries, 
attended by her enthusiastic girl-guide. But in the late afternoon 
Mr. Amhurst found her invariably reposing in her chaise longue, 
with hands folded piously. From her coign of vantage she gently 
drew him out on politics, on agriculture, on English literature, on 
finance, on socialism, on fin-de-sidcle. And in return she imparted 
to him unstintingly her impressions, fleeting and fixed. Sound or 
unsound, crude or canny, these impressions of hers always interested 
and roused him, for they were evolved out of her own self-con- 
sciousness—they were the outcome of a clear, detached observation ; 
they were not ideas gathered second hand, or dished up with stale 
London sauces. They showed a mind unbiassed, unprejudiced, 
unsophisticated. At times her frankness and truthfulness almost 
jarred upon him, and yet he felt she had—as she expressed it—her 
reservations. ‘What do you say to coming to the opera to-night? 
I have two tickets,” he suggested one afternoon, with careful 
carelessness. 

“You are very kind,” she answered, with grateful emphasis, 
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“but I have just written to accept a seat in a box belonging to some 
friends of your nephew.” 

“ Ah, the Exmoors.” 

“No! It is to Richmond I go with them.” 

He paused, dumbly exasperated, expecting her to say more, but 
she passed on placidly to some other theme. 

“Dear Aunt,” Mr. Amhurst scribbled off in a passion, “if you 
and Catherine care to go to the opera to-night, or could benevolently 
dispose of the enclosed tickets, I should remain as ever your obliged 
and obedient nephew.” He took for himself another stall ticket, 
but did not occupy his seat. Going about like a private detective, 
with hat well over his eyes, and opera glass raised, he haunted the 
doorways and open vistas belonging to the various tiers opposite 
the box owned by Lord Allingford. He wanted to observe Mrs. 
Hibbert from all points of view—to observe, but not to be observed 
observing. And from all points of view Mrs. Hibbert looked lovely 
—no, handsome was certainly not the epithet to apply to her. 
Her low black dress showed up to advantage the dazzling whiteness 
of her arms and neck. She wore no ornaments save a single star of 
diamonds in her hair. Quiet, and absorbed in the music, she sat 
beside the white-haired old lord, who from time to time turned 
his least deaf ear deferentially towards her. They were both 
engrossed in the cantatrice, and gave the audience only the benefit 
of their intent and well contrasted profiles. In the rear of the box 
was the old man’s buxom granddaughter, nibbling chocolate in com- 
pany with a gay cavalier. Mr. Amhurst returned home in an agitated 
frame of mind. 

The next day was the start of the fours-in-hand in Hyde Park. 
Our hero, with other idlers, was meditatively leaning over the 
palings killing time until his hour—the twilight hour—should arrive. 
The coaches were assembling, but the best turn out had yet to come. 
Everyone was awaiting it impatiently, the horses were champing, 
pawing, and eager to be off. However, here at last, turning the 
corner in grand style, appear the shining bays. The roof ofthe coach 
is already filled up with gay dresses and bright faces, only the seat 
next the whip is vacant. And now a quiet. little brougham comes 
trotting up, and is brought to a standstill close beside the great 
coach. From out the brougham emerges firstly a miniature dove 
kid boot and a gleam of dove silk hose, then a shaded dove dress 
and black bonnet with poised wing, and lastly a black parasol, with 
dove-tinted ribbon streamers, held daintily in dove-gauntleted hand. 
Colonel Mowbray, the owner of the coach, throws the reins to the 
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grooms, and whisks himself off his high perch, alighting on the ground 
in time to steady the ladder for this dove-like apparition to mount. 

“ T don’t feel quite like climbing so high,” exclaimed Mrs. Hibbert, 
with a little timid laugh, as she shyly glanced upwards. 

“You'll feel very like it once you’re seated, I assure you,” urged 
the Colonel encouragingly. 

The ladies from the roof looked down in chill silence, while the 
black-coated crowd about the railings clustered more closely. 

“Who is she?” “’Pon my word!” “By jove!” “Like the 
dove returning to the ark ; Mowbray’s is the hand stretched out to 
receive it.” “Luckydog!” “What nationality? That costume is 
not English.” ‘Why, she’s unique!” “See, the Prince is actually 
looking back at her!” Mrs. Hibbert once seated, closed her grey 
feathers about her, and remained for a time mutely still. At last 
she gasped, “It quite takes my breath away.” 

“What does ? the furore you have created ?” 

* Ah, you should not laugh at me, you see it’s all sonew to me— 
I mean the magnificent horses, and the way you manage to steer 
your way, and the bright colours, and those beds of scented flowers, 
and the well-groomed crowd—it’s all so typically English, it’s just 
splendid. And it’s ever so kind of you to have given me this treat.” 

“TI am only too much honoured,” answered the whip, turning 
from his horses to take in more closely the exquisite details of the 
dove-coloured costume, “It is a sight no American ought to miss,” 
he added, almost severely. 

“T am real glad I’ve come then.” 

“Of course you’ve got your trotting horses,” he gallanily 
admitted. 

“That’s so.” 

“But this sort of turnout is brought to perfection only in 
England ; in France, for instance, the horses may be as good, 
the driver better——” 

“Impossible !” she laughed. 

“ But there is always some slovenliness—a want of finished detail 
in the thing as a whole,” he concluded, passing his lash caressingly 
over the sleek backs of his team. 

“T reckon you're right,” she said, looking up into his face with 
genuine admiration. 

“‘ Dear Father,” Mr. Amhurst wrote in a tempest, “I wonder if 
you would mind my bringing down a small party at the end of the 
week to Hangingshaw? The fact is that Master Harry when in 
Paris made the acquaintance of an American widow lady—a culti- 
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vated and interesting woman, who has had a most beneficial 
influence over the boy, keeping him with his nose to the grindstone, 
and at a distance from the frivolities. The young beggar has now 
gone off on his reading tour, leaving her on my hands in London. 
And I feel that the family might show her some hospitality in 
return for her care of our prodigal. I think I could count on my 
aunt and Catherine being of the party (the former hinting to me 
only the other day that she wanted a few days of pure air without 
the bother of opening up her own Surrey shanty), I would look 
up one or two men as padding. Now if all this will bore you 
very much, I can easily take my widow to Wentworth, but as our 
house is historical and the country so typically English, I think it 
would be more likely to interest an intelligent American than the 
stucco of Wentworth. ‘Trusting the gout is keeping in abeyance 
Your affectionate Son.” 

By return of post came the following: ‘‘My dear boy, by all 
means bring the widow and the rest of the trail. Anything that 
induces you to visit the ancestral halls will rejoice the heart of your 
old gouty father. 

“P.S. By the way, why not punish Master Harry’s desertion 
by appropriating the widow yourself? You know I have always 
wanted someone who would succeed in keeping your nose to the 
grindstone, and at a distance from the frivolities. But I suppose 
you consider yourself too old a bird to be caught by that lime.” 

“ Let me see, what are our engagements,” said Lady Harpington, 
as she reached out her hands towards the detestable little note- 
book. Ambhurst was not in her good graces at present, conse- 
quently she received his invitation with a mixture of severity and 
suspicion. “And, besides this American woman, who else are you 
goin’ to have?” she asked, regarding him sternly over her high nose. 

“ Well, I thought of asking Phil Lambert for one ; I know he is 
a great admirer of Catherine’s.” 

“‘ She has by no means a great admiration for him,” pronounced 
her ladyship. “I suppose,” she continued, with asperity, “we 
had better call on this Mrs. Hibbert.” 

“ T am sure she will be delighted if you can find time to do so, 
but don’t put yourself out in any way.” 

“What Hibbert is she? Is she one of the Philadelphia 
Hibberts : the father is minister at Berlin?” 

“ This lady is widow of a New York merchant.” 

‘‘ Ah, then, your uncle will doubtless know who she is. I 
will make a note about asking him. And is she settled in London?” 
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“ No, she is only on the wing.” 

“ Still, if we are to meet at Hangingshaw we had better call.” 

“Tam sure she will be charmed,” responded in flat tones the 
dutiful nephew. 

“ And about the day?” Here the engagement book was again 
brought into requisition. ‘ Let me see—Hangingshaw, from Saturday 
till Monday ; then shall I put down Thursday for making this cal] ?” 

“Tam sure that will do very well,” he said, rising with alacrity 
to take leave, “ she is always in from five to seven.” 

“Those late hours, however, would not at all suit me,” 
declared the imperious dowager. ‘You had better call for us at 
3.30, and tell her my visit will take place at 3.45.” 

“ All right, aunt,” and Mr. Amhurst impatiently seized his hat. 

“Stop a moment! we are havin’ an evenin’ party on the 
11th, and I hope I may count upon you.” 

“T really can’t tell what my engagements are so far ahead,” he 
answered irritably. 

“Well, when you get home put down the 11th, for the evenin’, 
and don’t be late,” she said, with stern dignity. 

Mr. Amhurst did not neglect to give Mrs. Hibbert an initial 
histrionic presentation of his aunt, for by this time the two had 
become very intimate. Mrs. Hibbert had laughed, but at the same 
time she had scolded him. 

“Tt doesn’t seem quite kind to laugh at your elderly relations,” 
she had remonstrated. 

“Wait until you see her.” 

“Why, you quite alarm me.” 

** Yes, I guess you'll quake,” he drawled, with a twang. 

“Well, I suppose she won’t kill me.” 

“No, but she may wound you.” 

“Anyhow, you're near by to support me if I fall,” she laughed, 
dimpling. 

“Yes, I'll support you through thick and thin, you bet !” 

“T suppose it’s a fellow feeling that makes me wondrous kind 
towards your aunt, for you spare no one in your mimicry, and I 
feel it’s particularly hard upon me, for I have taken as much pains 
to cultivate your English accent as I took to learn the French one.” 

“Well, as regards the English accent, you have signally failed to 
catch on,” he said, shaking his head hopelessly, while he regarded 
her with delighted eyes. 

“No doubt you are right,” she went on seriously ; “in fact, the 
longer I live in London, the more I feel my deficiencies—the low 
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tones and staid bearing of Englishwomen seem to be born with 
them.” 

‘Wait till you see my aunt, and hear the way she pierces your 
ear with her g-less words.” 

“T was thinking more of the young girls, but the old faces, too, 
have their typical loveliness, like the pictures of the Dutch school 
in your National Gallery ; there is about them a generous repose, 
breadth, and nobility. Now our aged faces are apt to be too 
sharp, the eyes are bright and restless, but the features are haggard 
and lined, and our old ladies dress their hair as if they were still 
young—the lack of uance is shown even in their coiffure.” 

“ Wait till you see my aunt’s headgear.” 

“ Oh, mercy! how you frighten me.” 

“TI do it with a purpose. It is because I want to get you into 
the right state of mind for this visit of ceremony. Remember, it is 
an important event, a signal and significant move ; you are going to 
be, as it were, introduced for the first time into the family—iuto my 
family.” 

“Gracious! you take my breath away,” she cried, pressing her 
fair hands to a supposed quickly beating heart. 

She would fain have kept to generalities. He had been leaning 
against the mantelpiece, but now he came and sat on the sofa beside 
her. 

“*T do wish you would be serious, Mrs. Hibbert.” 

Lightly she answered, “I will try, my friend, if you on your part 
will not take yourself and your relations so very solemnly. I expect 
to see a strong family resemblance between you and your aunt, for 
anything more sententious than this prologue of yours I have 
rarely heard.” She could not help rippling with laughter, though 
his brow was furrowed with frowns. “ You are not really angry?” 
she asked at last, with penitent air. 

“There’s a time to laugh and a time to cry,” he said, with a 
rebuke in his voice. 

“ And we are here to-day and off to-morrow,” she mimicked, in 
dolorous accents. 

“I want you to be here always,” he murmured sentimentally. 

* Your wanting it will not, alas! make me immortal.” 

“You know I don’t mean in that sense.” 

“It seems to me,” she said, rising, “that what you want is 
your dinner, for your conversation to-day is not so bright as usual ; 
in fact, it is what you English would call ‘dry.’” 

“IT am hurrying on matters too quickly, I am forcing her hand. 
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What is to become of me, what shall I do!” groaned Mr. Amhurst, 
as back in Curzon Street he flung himself heavily into his armchair. 


“TI suppose you do a great deal of shopping here?” questioned 
her ladyship, looking above Mrs. Hibbert at the ceiling. 

“ No, I don’t think I have entered a shop since I came to London. 
I get all my things from Paris; and you, do you shop much?” 
sweetly asked our American in her turn. 

Lady Harpington dropped the tortoise-shell eyeglass which she 
was raising from her girdle, and looked fixedly across the room at 
Mr. Amhurst. 

“ Mamma has things sent to her from the shops, her time is 
very much occupied ; she does not give much thought to dress,” 
answered Lady Catherine. 

“And how do you manage to pass the time? I thought 
Americans were never happy unless they were shoppin’,” resumed her 
ladyship, after a pause. 

“Well, I owe a great deal to your family,” declared Mrs. Hibbert 
cordially ; “* both your nephew and grandnephew have been very kind 
and helpful to me, and I have a few other English friends, whose 
hospitality has made my sojourn in England extremely pleasant.” 

“T heard that you had the box seat on Colonel Mowbray’s 
coach the other day,” continued the old lady severely. 

“ And you, I suppose you are quite tired of coaching ?” in her 
turn queried Mrs. Hibbert. 

Again the lorgnette was dropped, and again irate eyes were 
turned towards Mr. Amhurst. “I don’t think mamma was ever on 
a coach in her life,” replied Lady Catherine. 

For a moment the fair brows of the hostess contracted, as she 
tried to conjecture what felicitous subject she could introduce that 
would help to cement together the rough edges of her party. 

“T suppose your ladyship is much occupied with religion ?” she 
tentatively hazarded. 

The hand that held the poised eyeglass trembled ominously. 
Mr. Amhurst coughed, he dared not laugh. Lady Catherine was 
again heroically prepared to fill in the breach, when the door opened, 
and the waiter announced “ Mr. Silas P. Hopkins.” 

“Why, I declare, is it really you, brother! Come right in!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hibbert, dropping into her national accent, while 
she warmly embraced an outlandish looking old man of the sea. 

“Well, I guess it’s no other than Silas P. Hopkins from Bethlehem, 
’Frisco.” Then oblivious of the company, he put his hands on his 
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sister’s shoulders and went on brokenly: “Sis, I don’t deserve this 
welcome—I am a bird of ill omen—I bring you bad news.” 

“ From New York ?” she asked, with white parted lips. 

“No, no, from ’Frisco,” he answered dejectedly. ‘“ Your money, 
which I invested in those mines, all Tim’s savings, have been swept 
clean away—the mines have turned out a swindle.” 

“Poor Silas, poor Silas! how you must have suffered !” she 
murmured soothingly, as she rained down upon his bent head a 
shower of soft kisses. 

“ But, my poor girl, it’s you who are the chief sufferer.” 

* Do I look like it?” she asked, with brave radiance. 

“ Well, it’s a dizzy world this,” exclaimed the. old man, shaking 
his head in a perplexed way ; “neither you nor the doctor seem to 
realise the position. When I told him the disaster, all he remarked 
was, ‘I’m glad I am not in the same boat ; luckily for me I’ve been 
coining this year ;’ however, his egoism stopped there, for he said he 
would go to Europe with me, as he has been commissioned to 
investigate the Koch cure, and he has done everything he could to 
take my mind off the subject ; but it’s no use, I can think of nothing 
else. I left him to do the Custom House business in Liverpool, for 
I felt if I did not unburden myself to you right away, I should 
burst.” 

* Poor Silas, poor Silas!” reiterated Mrs. Hibbert as she gently 
drew her brother down on the sofa, and clasping the weather-beaten 
hands in her own, she added comfortingly : “ You must remember 
that you did not want the responsibility of the money, it was I who 
had such belief in those mines.” 

“ But that does not make the loss the less, my poor child.” 

“ Dear brother, nothing much matters as long as we love one 
another. I have paid up as I have gone along, and I am strong 
enough to be able to reef in my sails at a moment’s notice.” 

“You're a true American, Sis!” he exclainied, his dim eyes 
kindling. 

After seeing his aunt and cousin to their carriage, Amhurst did 
not return to the hotel. It was not because he did not wish to go 
back ; on the contrary, it was pain and anguish to deny himself. 
Yet he felt it a duty—a duty he almost owed to his country—to 
think out the subject of Catherine, or rather to pause and consider 
before taking an irrevocable step. There was his cousin with her 
fifteen thousand on the one hand, and, on the other hand, there was 
Mrs. Hibbert minus her twenty thousand. Catherine was distinctly 
the more distinguished looking of the two, and she was a good girl, 
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and during this afternoon visit had borne herself with dignity, and 
she was not insistent like her mother. 

As he pondered over the subject, and weighed well the advantages 
of the cousinly connection, and the satisfaction it would afford his 
family and friends—yea, even his enemies—his step gradually lost 
its elasticity, the spring of his imaginings ran down like clock-work, 
his face assumed a prosaic, bored expression, and his low whistling 
ceased. “No, hang it, I can’t!” he exclaimed aloud. 

“T did not ask for a copper, your honour,” responded close at 
his elbow a roguish little crossing-sweeper. 

Ambhurst pulled himself together and shut his mouth, but opened 
his purse. The child’s grateful beaming face acted like a pick-me-up. 
“ The darling!” he murmured, not, however, to the crossing-sweeper. 

Meanwhile Catherine, with her chill manner and correct bearing, 
locked out both the one and the other from her room that night. 
By the side of a low sofa, at the foot of her bed, she sunk down, 
flinging out tense arms over the cool chintz cover. ‘“ Make me 
worthy of him, make me worthy of him!” she moaned. She did not 
sob or cry out, no tears fell from the strained, pained eyes. She 
only stretched herself writhingly, and with low reiteration she went 
on, “ Make me worthy of him—take away all bitter feelings against 
this other woman—guide me—help me—raise me up—make me 
worthy of him—or—or—if it must be so, make her worthy of him.” 
Pityingly she kissed her rounded white arms, which had grown chill 
in the wan moonlight. Then shivering she rose, undressed, and lay 
down in bed with wide open eyes, waiting in passive patience for 
the morning. 

On the following day she was herself again, with her head poised 
proudly on her swan-like neck, and the conventional gravel well 
raked over last night’s trodden ground. 

Long before his accustomed hour, Mr. Amhurst knocked at the 
door of the sitting-room in Edwards’ Hotel. Mrs. Hibbert was alone, 
and standing somewhat like a ghost in the middle of the room, robed 
in a loose white gown. ‘There was a subtle change in her whole 
appearance, her face was pale, and her eyes seemed as if tears had 
faded them. Ambhurst had never known her look so touching or 
so loveable. A certain grave dimness had come over the giittering 
brilliance of her beauty. 

* Ah, it is you,” she exclaimed, somewhat confused. ‘There was 
the least little trace of worry in hertones. ‘‘ Now you are here, I 
will not turn you away, but as you came in I was just thinking I 
would go to bed to get a rest until dinner, when the doctor returns. 
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The fact is, he and I sat up talking till late last night, and I feel quite 
a sick woman now.” 

She turned an appealing face to her guest, meaning him to take 
upon himself his own dismissal. But he, man-like, full of his own 
intents and purposes, looked on her fragility only from a pictorial 
point of view. Besides, he liked her this way better than all other 
ways, better than in her flawless beauty, or in her faultless self-control, 
or in her moneyed serenity. It made him feel at once more at his 
ease, more master of the situation. He gently led her to her 
chaise-longue. 

“T am so grieved that you should be weary, for I want yon to 
give me a hearing,” he said, as he drew in a chair close beside her. 

She could hear his breath coming fast, and his eyes, fixed upon 
her, pained her like a burning-glass. 

“Oh, I have given you hearings enough,” she answered lightly. 
“Tet us put off this grand peroration of yours,” and she made an 
effort to rise from the chair. 

** But, Mrs. Hibbert, you must hear me,” he cried, taking strong 
possession of her hands. 

“No, no, no, not to-day,” she urgently protested. 

“TI cannot wait any longer,” he said desperately. 

Bursting into tears, she forcibly withdrew her hands from his 
clasp. 

“ My darling,” he murmured, “ from the first day I saw you I 
loved you, you surely knew it.” 

“No, indeed, indeed: do stop, Mr. Amhurst, and let me 
speak.” 

“No, let me finish. I want you to consent to be my wife. I 
want you to go to Hangingshaw to-morrow as my fiancée. Make me 
supremely happy by saying yes!” And he looked brightly up into 
her distressed face. 

“Oh, Mr. Amhurst, I am so sorry—so grieved. I surely have 
never given you any idea that I could love you, or ever marry you. I 
would not for the world give you pain—but I am engaged—engaged 
to the doctor. We had it all out last night. I have been in cor- 
respondence with him ever since I left the States. At first his letters 
only agitated and unsettled me ; I was not then capable of appre- 
ciating them. But gradually, as I saw more of other men, and other 
ways, and other modes of thinking, I came to think differently of 
both him and his letters ; until at last the American mail day was a 
date always marked with a white cross in my calendar. But I am 
talking too much about myself !” 
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* No, no, go on,” he sighed, bending his head to kiss her hand. 

“Then all my energies became concentrated in making myself 
worthy of him,*worthy of his disinterested attachment. I tried to 
raise myself up out of my littleness. And now, how I love him, oh, 
how I love him!” She buried her face in her hands, and the hot 
tears trickled through her slender fingers. 

“ And does he find you improved ?”’ he asked prosaically, scarce 
knowing what he said. 

“ Well,” resumed Mrs. Hibbert, regaining her serenity, “he has 
not stated it ; it was mostly fault-finding last night,” she said humbly, 
shaking the dewdrops from her soft shining eyes, while she packed 
her handkerchief into a little damp ball. “For instance,” she went 
on, “ he showed me how wrong it was for me to tell you that my late 
husband—poor Tim—was a merchant, instead of a storekeeper. He 
said I ought to be proud of him and his calling. Well, I am proud 
of Tim and of the good name he left behind him, but I can’t feel 
just like being proud of the store ; but I mean to work out that 
and other things, and in the meantime I apologise to you for having 
given you an incorrect idea of my exact position.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hibbert,” interposed he, with a protesting wave of the 
hand, “those things don’t matter.” 

“ Yes, but the doctor says they just do matter ; for if one is slip- 
shod over small things, one will never be earnestly accurate over the 
great questions. He says there is no use in education if it does not 
help one to live up to a high standard.” 

A firm, quick, decided step was heard coming up the stairs. 

‘‘Here he comes!” and the tears were hastily mopped up. 
“Now ” (in a quick friendly whisper), “lift up your head, and look 
spry, for I have told him that you are just lovely.” 

Mr. Amhurst did lift up his head, though he signally failed to 
look either spry or lovely. 

The conquering hero came into the room very modestly, very 
shyly, very quietly. After the introduction he shook hands with 
Amhurst, fixing upon him at the same time observant, experienced 
eyes. Then with a quick turn to Mrs. Hibbert, who sat paling and 
flushing on the sofa, he said abruptly, “ You look a real sick woman, 
you had better go and rest in your room. We’ve come down upon 
her too suddenly ; we’ve upset her,” he explained to Amhufst, con- 
tritely. 

“Well, aint you gone yet?” he asked with a laugh, his full lips 
wavering a little, as he delightedly looked down upon her hanging 
hoveringly on his arm. 
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*T will go as soon as you have thanked this good friend here for 
his own, and his nephew’s kindness to me; it is mostly owing to 
them that I have had such a good time while in England.” 

“Sir, I do indeed thank you, and if you ever visit the States, I 
hope you will not forget to look up this lady in my house,” said the 
doctor. 


“T say, old fellow,” called out Amhurst, stopping a man who was 
hurrying down the steps of a club, “ you asked me the other day if I 
would go with you to the Caucasus. I said no then, but now I say 
yes, if you still hold to your plan.” 

* Well, you need not look so tragic over your affirmative.” 

“ Provided,” went on our hero, frowning, “ there is no other 
fellow going with you.” 

* Zounds ! I should as soon think of asking any one but yourself 
to accompany me as I should think of proposing to a casual way- 
farer to come and pray with me.” 

** All right ! when do you start?” 

“ To-morrow morning at seven sharp.” 

** Well, then, I’m your man.” 

Upon which the two separated. Is it not Georges Sand who says 
that all our grand travelling is simply a cowardly running away? 

Among the letters Mr. Amhurst wrote before leaving was an 
apologetic one addressed to Hangingshaw : “ Dear Father,” it began, 
**T am off to the Caucasus with a friend. My party has fallen 
through. Aunt Harpington, on second thoughts, declined. I am 
apt, you know, to count my eggs before they are hatched ” (this was 
meant to throw dust in his father’s eyes ; but the old gentleman, 
though gouty, was quick-witted). 

“ Depend upon it the American widow has thrown him over,” he 
dryly remarked, as he threw the letter across the breakfast-table to 
his wife. 

“ But, my dear, this seems an allusion to Catherine.” 

The husband looked over his glasses with affectionate toleration 
at his handsome white-haired spouse. It had never been a detri- 
ment in his eyes that she was somewhat “slow at the uptak’,” “ it goes 
with qualities that dovetail into my deficiencies,” was his private 
theory. 

Mr. Amhurst did, in the course of time—time the great healer— 
pay a visit to the United States, and was hospitably entertained in 
New York at the house of its most celebrated physician, whose 
charming wife supplied him with valuable statistics for his ponderous 
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volume on the American Republic. Catherine in the course of time 
—time the great healer—married Phil Lambert. Master Harry, to 
the surprise of his family, took a first class at Oxford—a standing 
which he modestly declared he owed entirely to the stimulating 
influence of a fair American. Ambhurst, when not collecting 
American statistics, passes penitentially all his disengaged evenings 
in the company of his old Aunt Harpington. 
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ANURADHAPURA: 
A PRE-CHRISTIAN CITY. 


MONG the many scenes of interest to the traveller in Ceylon, 

none is more startling than to find himself amid the ruins of 

the far-famed pre-Christian city Anuradhapura, the once mighty 
capital of the isle. 

These ruins are totally unlike anything which I have seen in 
other countries. For my own part, the feeling they inspire is not so 
much admiration as wonder and bewilderment as one wanders in 
every direction, walking or riding, only to come to more and more 
and more ruins—ruins wrought by war and by ruthless treasure- 
seekers, but far more extensively and effectually by the silent growth 
of vegetation, which, fastening into every neglected crevice, has over- 
thrown massive masonry, which, but for these insidious parasites, 
might have defied time. Two characteristics are specially striking— 
the incalculable ‘multitude of tall monoliths, not rude stone monu- 
ments, but accurately hewn pillars of stone or granite, which in some 
cases must evidently have supported roofs, or some sort of building ; 
while a great number, capped with a beautifully sculptured crown, 
form the ornamental surroundings of the Cyclopean dagobas,' or 
relic-shrines, which are the most prominent features of the whole 
place. These are gigantic masses of solid brickwork, built in the 
form of a bell, and crowned with a sort of spire called a Tee, which 
symbolises the honorific umbrella. These huge piles are estimated 
to contain millions of cubic feet, and somewhere near the summit of 
each a secret chamber was constructed, wherein was deposited some 
worshipful fragment of Buddha himself, or of one of his saints, 
surrounded by costly offerings. The means of access to this chamber 
was known only o the priests, but it is recorded in the Book of the 
Chronicles of Ceylon, the Maha-wanso, that when about B.c. 161 
King Dutugemunu had built the Ruanweli, or “Golden Dust,” 
dagoba, he ascended to the summit by means of a temporary 


' From datu, a relic, and gadéhan, a shrine; or from deka, the body, and 
goka, that which preserves. 
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winding staircase, and thence descended into the sacred chamber, 
wherein he deposited the precious casket containing the relic, what- 
ever it was, and various other treasures. 

Of course, in exploring any scene of ancient historic interest, it is 
essential to have gathered previously as much information as possible 
regarding it, for nowhere does the eye so truly see what it brings the 
capacity for seeing as in visiting the ruined cities of bygone ages. 
This is certainly true of this labyrinth of ruinous brickwork and 
sculptured stones, so bewildering till one begins to get something 
like a clue to its main features. In point of fact, most of what 
remains of the once mighty city of Anuradhapura, the magnificent, 
lies buried beneath from six to fifteen feet of soil, waiting for a whole 
army of excavators to come and supplement the feeble force now 
working for Government. And yet, although the forest now over- 
grows the whole plain, so that the only break in your long ride is an 
occasional open tract, where fine old trees grow singly, as in an 
English park, enough remains above ground to enable you to recall 
vivid visions of the past. Fora space of sixteen square miles, the 
somewhat scrubby jungle, stunted by the prevalence of droughts, is 
but a veil for the masses of masonry and brickwork ; a wilderness of 
granite pillars, with richly carved capitals and flights of steps, some 
covered with intricate carving, as perfect to-day as when, two thousand 
years ago, they were trodden by the unsandalled feet of reverent 
worshippers or busy merchants. The designs of the stairs are 
beautiful ; on either side supported by rich scroll patterns and 
graceful figures, overshadowed by the seven-headed cobra supposed 
to be the emblem of vigilance, while the huge semicircular stone 
which forms the lowest step (commonly called “a moonstone”) 
generally represents a sacred lotus blossom, round which circle rows ot 
horses, elephants, bullocks, and the invariable geese held sacred by all 
ancient nations. These stones are peculiar to Ceylon, and, strange 
to say, no two of them are exactly alike in arrangement of detail. 

Broad roads have been cleared through the dense jungle, embrac- 
ing the chief points of interest, and, as you ride slowly along these or 
any of the innumerable pilgrim paths which here intersect the forest, 
you see on every side the same wilderness of hewn stones, heaped 
up in dire confusion, all overturned by the insidious growth of 
vegetation, and at last you emerge at some huge bathing tank, all of 
carved stonework ; or it may be on the brink of a great artificial lake 
formed by an embankment of cyclopean masonry. Or else you find 
yourself in presence of some huge figure of Buddha—perhaps reclining 
in the dreamless repose of Nirvana, perhaps sitting in ceaseless 
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contemplation of the lovely forest—a mighty image of dark stone 
brought from afar at some remote time when worshippers were legion. 

Now, perhaps a handful of flowers or some ashes of burnt cam- 
phor tell of some solitary villager who has here offered his simple 
prayer. Or the object which suddenly presents itself to your sight 
may be one of the gigantic dagobas, of which I have already spoken 
—one of many similar buildings which lie scattered in various parts 
of Ceylon in the silent depths of vast forests, which now cover the 
sites where once stood busy, populous cities. 

It is recorded in the ancient chronicles that on great festivals 
these dagobas were festooned from base to summit with endless 
garlands of the most fragrant and lovely flowers, till the whole building 
resembled some huge shrub in blossom. Others were literally buried 
beneath heaps of jessamine. One of the relic shrines which was thus 
adorned, the Jetawanarama, towered to a height of 316 feet. Though 
no reverent hands now garland this desolate shrine, kind nature still 
strews it with fairest blossoms, and has covered it right up to the 
summit with trees of largest growth, all matted together with beauti- 
ful flowering creepers. These have now been in a measure cleared 
away, so as to reveal the form of the gigantic dome, capped with a 
ruinous red spire, four storeys high, circular on a square base. Tall 
monoliths and sculptured figures at the base of this huge mass of 
masonry afford the eye a standard by which to estimate its height. 
My own feeling, as I sat at work sketching it, as in duty bound, was 
of amazement that any human beings could have constructed an 
object so oppressively large, useless, and hideous. 

The oldest and most venerated of all these great buildings is the 
Thuparama dagoba. It was built by King Dewananpia Tissa, “ The 
Delight of the Gods,” who ascended the throne B.c. 307, and, having 
obtained possession of Buddha’s right collar-bone, proceeded to build 
this wonderful shrine for its reception. (I cannot refrain from 
remarking how culpably careless were poor Prince Gautama’s 
cremators! The dagoba ‘at Kala-wewa purports to contain his 
jaw-bone, while another at Bintenne was erected B.c. 164, to contain 
a bone from his thorax.) The height of the Thuparama dagoba is 
about 63 feet. 

The slim monolithic columns all round it are peculiarly elegant, 
though unmeaning except as ornaments. A similar arrangement of 
three rows of pillars of equally delicate workmanship, numbering 
respectively 20, 28, and 40, surround the Lankarama, which is a 
smaller but very fine dagoba of unknown date. It is attributed to 
King Maha Sen, who succeeded to the throne a.p. 275, and who, 
having in the earlier years of his reign adopted a creed known to 
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orthodox Buddhists as “the Wytulian heresy” (supposed to have 
been Brahminical), had done all in his power to suppress Buddhism 
and destroy its monuments ; but, finding that the inevitable result 
would be to raise a general rebellion, he recanted and became a zea- 
lous Buddhist, not only rebuilding all the monuments and priests’ 
houses which he had destroyed, but building new ones to outvie 
those of his predecessors. 

The chief of these isthe Jetawanarama, which, though not originally 
quite so large as the Abayagiria, was 316 feet high, and is still 249 feet, 
with a diameter of 360. Sir James Emerson Tennant calculated that 
even now it measures twenty millions of cubical feet, giving sufficient 
material to raise eight thousand houses, each with twenty feet front- 
age, which would form thirty streets half a mile in length, and would 
construct a town the size of Ipswich or Coventry, or form a wall one 
foot in thickness and ten feet in height reaching from London to 
Edinburgh! Now this mountain of brickwork is covered to the 
very summit with large trees of such frugal habit as apparently to live 
on air, for they surely can find no subsistence in the crumbling bricks. 

Those slim columns with the ornamental crown which never sup- 
ported anything are most puzzling, no one having any idea why 
they were erected. The only rude parallel which occurs to me as 
possibly throwing light on the subject, is a custom which prevails in 
certain tribes in the Kassia Hills, on the confines of Upper India, 
where a cromlech is erected over the ashes of the dead, whose spirits 
are invoked by the living. Should the prayers thus offered be 
granted, a great monolith is erected close to the tomb in acknow- 
ledgment thereof, and in due course of time these multiply, so that 
some favoured tombs are surrounded with a large group of such 
tributes of gratitude. It is just possible that this rude phase of 
ancestor worship may give us the clue to the more elaborate produc- 
tions ofa highly civilised race, whose object was equally the invocation 
of the dead. Whatever the meaning that may have once attached 
to them, it is now utterly forgotten even by the priests. 

As regards the dagobas themselves, there are now two classes : 
first, those that were built as depositories for sacred relics (these in- 
clude all the cyclopean buildings) ; and secondly, a multitude of small 
ones, which were merely hollow, circular domes, built overa lower square 
chamber which was the receptacle for the ashes of some cremated 
monk or nun. Apparently the only means of access to this chamber 
beneath the square platform was by a square opening beneath the 
dome ; but when once the dome had been erected, the living might 
no more enter the chamber of the dead. Within the chamber, at 
the four corners, forming a sort of octagon, were stone-slabs bearing 
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the name of the dead and a short catalogue of his or her good deeds, 
together with a representation of Buddha’s feet, the trident, the sun 
and moon, and other Buddhistic emblems. 

Unfortunately, at Anuradhapura most of these tomb dagobas 
have been destroyed by sacrilegious treasure-seekers. 

Though the dagobas in this place are specially interesting as being 
the largest and oldest in Ceylon, the same form is reproduced in many 
more modern cities, and in connection with Buddhist temples all 
over the isle—all built on the same pattern, namely, a circular build- 
ing on a square platform.' 

At Chi-Chen in Central America there are ancient buildings 
which in size, form of dome, and the ornamental tower or Tee on 
the summit, are said to be apparently identical with those of Ceylon. 
It would be interesting to know whether they have also the square 
platform. 

It is worthy of note that the commonest type of grave all over 
North China, from Shanghai to Peking, simply consists of a 
circular earthen mound erected on a square platform of earth, the 
mound being generally crowned by a spire or nob. These are made 
in miniature for the very poor, very large for the wealthy, and 
cyclopean for emperors. This combination is the mystic symbolism 
which to the Chinaman represents the dual principle in nature. The 
square is the feminine symbol, and represents the Earth. ‘The circle 
suggests the niale principle, and symbolises Heaven. The same 
principle is worked out in the construction of the great temples of 
Heaven and Earth at Peking.” 

It is interesting and curious to find this ancient symbolism 
revered and perpetuated by the professors of a creed to which such 
details are certainly foreign. The external square was repeated by 
an internal pillar which marked the exact centre of the dagoba—in 
the case of the tomb dagoba the pillar was sometimes square, some- 
times circular. It was about a foot square, and rose about four feet 
above ground, and on it rested the casket containing the ashes of 
the dead. Such caskets were generally miniature dagobas of the 
same bell shape. 

In the construction of the gigantic relic shrines it appears that 


! The Thuparama and Laukarama dagobas are apparently exceptions to this 
rule, for though the tall circular spire rests on a square platform on the summit 
of the dagoba, the great massive buildings are raised on circular mounds, 

2 See Wanderings in China, by C. F. Gordon Cumming, vol. ii., pages 
172, 175, 180, 322. See also ‘‘ A Ground Plan of the Temple of Heaven,” and 
** Notes on Tomb-temples,” in A/ceting the Sun, by Will. Simpson, F.R.G.S. 
Longmans, Green, & Co, Pages 176 and 190-193. 
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in the first place the exact centre was marked by an upright monolith 
accurately squared, and placed so as to have the four sides true to 
the points of the compass. The squares of the platform and outer 
wall were then marked out ; also the true circle for the dagoba ; and 
the whole was built up solidly—no chamber of any sort till the 
appointed height was reached, perhaps fifteen feet from the summit. 
But so soon as the central square pillar was built up, another was 
placed on the top of it, “truly perpendicular, and securely fixed in 
position by mortise and tenon.” ‘Thus it was carried right up from 
the base to a height of from 200 to 400 feet to the relic-chamber, 
which was formed as a perfect square facing the cardinal points ; 
and here, as in the tomb dagobas, this stone pillar projected about 
four feet through the floor ; it was overlaid with gold and supported 
a circular golden tray, on which was laid the casket containing the 
precious relic, which may have been only a hair from a saint’s eye- 
brow, or a revered toe-nail, but was probably accompanied by 
treasures of very much greater interest, which fully accounts for the 
anxiety of ruthless marauders to pillage these depositories. 

Here, for example, is a list published by Mr. Wickremasinghe of 
the various objects enshrined in a dagoba at Hanguranketa: “ Two 
gold chains and two medals studded with valuable gems, 160 silver 
images, 199 bronze images, 604 precious stones, 2,000 uncut stones, 
and many other objects, including two boards for binding a book, of 
silver and gold studded with gems ; five books of the Vinaya Pitaka 
written on silver plates ; seven books of the Abhidharma Litaka on 
silver plates, as also a number of other books ; one book written on 
goo copper plates each three spans long, and extracts from various 
religious books written on 37 plates of gold, each plate weighing five 
English sovereigns.” 

Of the gigantic relic dagobas there are seven within the limits 
of Anuradhapura itself, without reference to those at Mehintale and 
elsewhere in the neighbourhood. ‘These seven are— 
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The latter, though generally known by this name, which means 
“The Stone Temple,” is properly called the Lajjika-vihara, having 
been built by King Lajjitissa. Though small and in very ruinous 
condition, it is deemed very sacred, and its stone carving and stair- 
ways are considered very fine. 

Of the other dagobas which are scattered about in the jungle, I 
may mention the Kiri Wihara (“ Milk Temple”), which is so entirely 
buried beneath encroaching earth, that its existence is only known 
by the tradition which declares it to lie buried beneath a huge grassy 
mound. 

All the dagobas at Anuradhapura are built of brick, and 
perhaps their erection here was suggested by the fact of finding 
building material in such abundance, in the form of beds of clay 
ready for the manufacture of millions of bricks—though, strange to 
say, the ancient chronicles relate how, to facilitate the building of the 
Ruanweli dagoba, one of the gods created the requisite quantity of 
bricks at a place sixteen miles distant, but there is no record of their 
having been miraculously transported to the spot. 

Of course, in viewing these ruinous red mounds it requires an 
effort of imagination to picture them as they appeared when so 
thickly coated with chunam as to resemble huge domes of polished 
cream-coloured marble. This chunam was still in use when the 
oldest European bungalows were built, and gives their pillared 
verandahs a delightfully cool appearance; but this manufacture 
is a lost art, though it is known that chunam was a preparation of 
lime made from burnt oyster-shells mixed with the water of cocoa- 
nuts and the glutinous juice of the fruit called Paragaha.' 

Of vanished glories, one of the chief must have been the Monara, 
or Mayura-paya, z.e. the “‘ Peacock Palace of the Kings,” so called 
not only from the brilliancy of the colours with which it was painted 
externally, but also from the abundance of precious stones, gold and 
silver, employed in its decoration. It is described as having been a 
building three storeys high, with ranges of cool rooms underground. 
Whatever may still remain of it is all underground, buried beneath 
a grassy mound ; but round it, as if keeping sentry round the royal 
palace, stand a circle of fine stone pillars with beautifully sculptured 
capitals. But the crowning marvel of Anuradhapura was the Lowa- 
maha-paya, or “‘Great Brazen Palace,” a monastery built by King 
Dutugemunu about B.c. 164, for the accommodation of one thousand 
priests, or rather monks, for such they were. It was nine storeys 
high, probably pyramidal, so that the top storey was much smaller than 

1 Dillena dentata, 
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the lowest. The latter was built up from a foundation supported by 
sixteen hundred granite pillars, all of which the Rajavali implies were 
covered with copper. Each priest had his own little dormitory, and (as 
no great man could possibly allow his inferior to sit higher than him- 
self) the poor old priests of highest rank had tooccupy the upper- 
most rooms, just under the roof with its glittering brazen tiles—rather 
warm quarters on a hot summer’s day ! 

A most interesting account of this palace and its various apart- 
ments has been preserved in the Maha-wanso, which is the book ot 
ancient national chronicles. In one great hall were golden pillars, 
supported by golden statues of lions and elephants, while the walls 
were inlaid with flower-patterns- of costly gems, and festoons ot 
pearls. Inthe centre stood a magnificent ivory throne of wondrous 
workmanship, for the high-priest, while above it was the white 
chatta or umbrella, the Oriental type of sovereignty. On either side 
of this throne there were set a golden image of the sun, and a silver 
one of the moon; and the whole palace was richly carpeted, and 
full of luxurious couches and divans.. Amongst the curious statistics 
of the “ Great Brazen Palace,” we hear of a stone canoe, twenty-five 
cubits long, made to contain some special drink for the thousand 
priests—a very jovial species of punch-bowl! A huge hollowed 
stone, 63 feet long, 34 feet broad, and 2 feet 10 inches in depth, 
was pointed out to us among the ruins of this great monastery as 
having been used for this purpose, while another hollowed block 
of granite, 10 feet long, 2 feet deep, and 6 feet wide, lying near the 
Jetawanarama, was shown as that wherein the daily allowance of rice 
was measured out. Certainly the proportion of sack was largely in 
excess of the solids. 

Minute details are given of the daily rations provided for all 
these priests of the king’s bounty, as also of the vessels of sugar, 
buffalo butter, and honey provided for the builders, whose work, how- 
ever, did not prove enduring, for in the following reign this “‘ Tower 
of Babel” had to be taken down, and it was rebuilt only seven 
storeys high. Two hundred years later these were reduced to five 
storeys, and seventy years afterwards, in A.D. 240, it must have been 
entirely rebuilt, as the reigning monarch changed the position of the 
supporting pillars. When (A.D. 275) King Maha Sen succeeded to the 
throne, full of iconoclastic zeal, he demolished this lofty “ Clergy- 
house” as well as many more buildings connected with Buddhism, 
and used them as quarries for the erection of new shrines for the 
images supposed to have been sanctioned by “‘ the Wytulian heresy.” 
But when he threw over his new love to return to the old, he rebuilt 
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the “ Brazen Temple ” and all else that he had destroyed. Unfortu. 
nately some of the 1,600 granite monoliths had been broken, so to 
make up the number a certain number were split. This was done by 
boring holes in the stones and therein driving wooden wedges, on to 
which water was poured to make the wood swell, a simple but effec- 
tive device, which was first adopted in England about two thousand 
years later. 

How strange it is to think that when our ancestors sailed the 
stormy seas in their little skin-covered wicker boats, or paddled 
canoes more roughly hollowed from trees than those quaint out- 
riggers which here excite our wonder, Ceylon was the chief centre of 
Eastern traffic, having its own fleet of merchant ships, wherein to 
export (some say) its superfluous grain—certainly other products— 
to distant lands. Possibly its traffic may even have extended to 
Rome, to whose historians it was known as Taprobane, and of whose 
coins as many as eighteen hundred of the reigns of Constantine 
and other emperors have been found at Batticaloa. Think, too, 
that while Britons wore a full dress of only woad, and lived in wattle 
huts, these islanders had vast cities with stately palaces and other 
great buildings, and monuments whose ruins, even now, vie in 
dimensions with the Egyptian Pyramids. Besides these massive 
ruins, and this endless profusion of sculptured granite columns and 
noble stairs which once led up to stately temples, how poor and 
mean do all the modern temples appear, with their wooden pillars 
and walls of clay, the work of pigmy descendants of giants ! 

Here, four hundred years before the birth of Christ, all that 
constituted Eastern luxury reigned supreme. Great tanks watered 
beautiful gardens, and in the streets busy life fretted and toiled. 
Allowing largely for Oriental exaggeration, we can form some idea 
of the greatness of the city from the native annals, which tell how, 
including these tanks and gardens, it covered two hundred and fifty- 
six square miles, the whole of which was enclosed by a strong outer 
wall, which was not completed till the first century after Christ. 
From the north gate to the south gate measured sixteen miles, and 
the old chronicles tell us that it would take a man four hours to 
walk from the north to the south gate, or across the city from the 
rising to the setting sun. The writer enumerates the principai streets, 
and it gives a strangely familiar touch to hear of Great King Street, 
while Moon Street reminds us of the planet worship of the early 
Singhalese. Moon Street consisted of eleven thousand houses, 
many of which were large beautiful mansions two storeys high. There 
were lesser streets without number, bearing the name of the caste 
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or profession of its inhabitants. All were level and straight ; the 
broad carriage-way was sprinkled with glittering white sand, while 
the foot-path on either side was covered with dark sand. Thus the 
foot-passengers were protected from the dangers of the swift riders, 
chariots, and carriages. Some carriages were drawn by four horses. 
There were elephants innumerable, rich merchants, archers, jugglers, 
women laden with flowers for temple-offerings, and crowds of all sorts. 
Not only had they cunning craftsmen of all manner of trades, but the 
most minute care was bestowed on such practical matters as the 
sanitation of their cities. Thus, in Anuradhapura there was a corps 
of two hundred men whose sole work was the daily removal of all 
impurities from the city, besides a multitude of sweepers ; one 
hundred and fifty men were told off to carry the dead to the ceme- 
teries, which were well cared for by numerous officials. ‘Naked 
mendicants and fakirs,” “ castes of the heathen,” and the aboriginal 
Yakkos and Nagas, z.e. the demon- and snake-worshippers, each had 
distinct settlements allotted to them in the suburbs. 

Within the city there were halls for music and dancing, temples of 
various religions (all of which received liberal support from the earlier 
kings), almshouses and hospitals both for man and beasts, the latter 
receiving a special share of attention. One of the kings was noted 
for his surgical skill in treating the diseases of elephants, horses, and 
snakes ; another set aside rice to feed the squirrels in his garden, and 
a third devoted the produce of a thousand fields to provide for the 
care of sick animals. At every corner of the countless streets were 
houses for preaching, that all the passers-by might learn the wisdom 
of Buddha, whose temples then, as now, were daily strewn with the 
choicest flowers, garlands of jessamine, and the fragrant champac- 
blossoms, and beautiful white and pink water-lilies (the sacred sym- 
bolical lotus). On all great festivals the streets were spanned by 
arches covered with gold and silver flags, while in the niches were 
placed statues holding iamps or golden vases full of flowers. At a later 
date the records of Pollonarua are almost identical with these. 

Yet ere long both these cities were doomed to be forsaken. The 
huge tanks which watered the gardens and irrigated all the land 
were left to go to utter ruin, and for centuries all has lain hushed 
and still, When foreigners invaded the isle it was the policy of the 
Kandyans to keep the interior inaccessible, so there were only diffi- 
cult paths through dense jungle ; consequently, although Knox had 
written of the wonderful ruins through which he had passed when 
making his escape from his long captivity in Kandy, they continued 
unknown till they were rediscovered by Lieut. Skinner, about 1833, 
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when surveying for his great work of road-making. At that time 
the site of the great city was the haunt of vast herds of elephants, 
sambur and fallow deer, buffalo, monkeys, and jackals. Porcupines 
and leopards sought shelter among the ruins, the tanks were alive 
with pelicans, flamingoes, and other aquatic birds, and large flocks 
of pea-fowl sought refuge in the cool shade, or sunned themselves 
in the green glades where once were busy streets. Of course, with 
the return of so many human beings, these shy creatures have 
retreated to more secluded hiding-places. Here and there, on the 
outskirts of Anuradhapura, there are great heaps of stones—huge 
cairns—to which, even to this day, each passer-by must, without 
fail, add a stone, though the people have long since utterly forgotten 
what event they commemorate. 

Imagine such a fate as this creeping over the great capitals 
where a hundred and sixty-five successive kings reigned in all the 
pomp and luxury of an Oriental Court. Their history has been 
handed down to us in the Mahawanso, or “ Genealogy of the Great,” 
that precious manuscript to which frequent reference is so necessary 
to a right understanding of events in Ceylon. Its first section, 
which was compiled about the year a.p. 470, from native annals, 
treats of the Great Dynasty—z.e. the kings who reigned from 543 B.c. 
to 301 A.D.—after which comes the history of those who are classed 
as the Sulu-wanse, or “ Lower race,” although that list includes the 
great King Prakrama Bahu, by whose orders the work was com- 
pleted up to his time—z.e. 1266 a.p. Finally, it was carried on to 
the year 1758 a.D. by command of the last King of Kandy, all 
compiled from authentic native documents. Being written in Pali 
verse, none but the most learned priests could possibly read it, and, 
as a matter of fact, no one seems to have been able to do so when 
in 1826 Mr. Turnour, of the Ceylon Civil Service, set himself to 
master this terribly difficult task, and with marvellous patience and 
ingenuity succeeded in so doing. Therein we obtain the clue to 
what at first seems such a mystery—how a race which produced 
work so wonderful as these great cities, a people so powerful and 
in some respects so wise as those old Singhalese—themselves, we must 
remember, conquerors from Northern India—should have been 
driven from province to province till all their old power and energy 
seems to have died out. 

The mischief seems to have begun when the King of Anuradha- 
pura first took into his pay mercenary troops from Malabar. These 
were the Tamils, whose descendants remain to this day. They 
rebelled, slew the king, and held the throne for twenty years. 
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Driven from the island they returned, and again held it for forty 
years. Once more they were expelled, and onc2 more fresh hordes 
poured in from Malabar, and landing simultaneously on all parts of 
the island, again took possession of the capital, where some settled, 
while others returned to the mainland laden with plunder. During 
all these years an ever-returning contest was maintained between the 
Buddhists and their Brahmin invaders. There was the usual pulling- 
down and building-up of temples, so that by a.p. 300 the native 
records declare that the glory of the city was utterly destroyed, 
and the royal race of Children of the Sun had been exterminated. 
Nevertheless it continued to be a great powerful town, enclosed by 
strong walls. 

The struggle with the Malabars continued till about a.p. 726, 
when the kings forsook Anuradhapura, and made Pollonarua, farther 
to the south, their capital, and more beautiful than the old city. 
Still the Malabars pushed on, and overran every corner of the 
island. At length, a.p. 1155, a mighty king arose, by name Prak- 
rama Bahu, who with a strong hand delivered his country, and driv- 
ing out the invaders, established peace and security. He rebuilt 
the temples of Buddha, and made or restored fifteen hundred tanks, 
and canals without number, to irrigate and fertilise the thirsty land. 
Yet thirty years after the death of this great, good man, his family 
had become so utterly weak through their incessant quarrels, that 
the Malabars once more returned and seized the tempting prize- 
And so the story of strife continued till in 1505 the Portuguese 
came, and then followed the further complications of the struggles 
between Portuguese and Dutch, and later, the French and English 
took their turn as disquieting elements. 

But the consequence of all these fightings was the removal of the 
seat of government from one part of the isle to another, so that in 
many a now desolate jungle there still remain some ruins of ancient 
cities which successively claimed the honour of being the capital for 
the time being. The oldest of these was Tamana-nuwara, which was 
the capital of Wijayo the Conqueror, B.c. 543. His successor founded 
Oopatissa-nuwara, callingitafter himself. Then Maagamaand Kellania 
had their turns before Anuradhapura asserted its supremacy. With 
the exception of eighteen years when Kaasyapa (the parricide and 
suicide) lived on the fortified rock of Sigiri, and one year when King 
Kaloona removed the capital to Dondra, or Dewa-nuwara, the “ City 
of the Gods,” and likewise committed suicide, Anuradhapura reigned 
supreme for 1,353 years, when it was abandoned in favour of Pollo- 
narua ; three hundred years later Anuradhapura became the capital 
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during one stormy reign, and Roohoona, Kalu-totta, and Kaacha- 
ragama were each the royal home for a brief interval. Then came 
the reign of the great King Prakrama, when the glory of Pollonarua 
was at its height, and continued the capital during the seventeen 
changes of sovereignty which followed in the twenty years after his 
death. From 1245 to the end of the century Dambadiniya was the 
chief city, then Pollonarua had another turn. After this, Kuru- 
negalla, Gampola, Sengada-galla-nuwara, Kandy, and Cotta were 
successively the royal head-quarters. Now one after another of these 
great cities has fallen into comparative neglect, and several into total 
oblivion. Giant trees have overgrown both palaces and markets ; 
beautiful parasitic plants have loosened the great blocks of stone, 
and the dark massive ruins are veiled by lovely creepers and all 
the wealth of tropical greenery, through which, as they did so 
recently in Anuradhapura, bears and leopards roam undisturbed, 
while birds of all glorious hues flit through the foliage. Only at the 
time of certain great festivals do devout pilgrims stili wend their way 
through the silent depths of these dark forests, to do homage at 
these shrines, and the stillness of night is broken by their pious 
ejaculations as they circle round the huge relic shrines. 

At the time of our visit to Anuradhapura, the pilgrims had 
assembled in vast numbers to celebrate the festival of the mid- 
summer new moon, and their simple camps—yellow tents of great 
taliput palm leaves, of which each pilgrim carries one section, to 
act as sunshade or umbrella—formed a very picturesque feature in 
the scene. Half a dozen pieces of leaf, supported by sticks, form 
the slight shelter which is all they need. (Many carry one of the 
tough fibrous sheaths, which has enveloped the young flower of 
the areca palm, and which serves as a simple rice plate, while an 
ingeniously folded Palmyra palm leaf forms an excellent water- 
bucket.) With reverent steps they trod the green forest glades, 
marking the course of the main streets of the holy city, and 
guided by yellow-robed Buddhist priests. Many of the pilgrims 
carried small flags and banners, and one group carried a miniature ark 
containing a golden lotus blossom to be offered to the sacred Bo tree. 
‘The ark, I may observe, holds the same ‘place of honour in Ceylon 
as it does in many other nations. To all travellers in the 
Himalayas, the ark veiled with curtains, within which is concealed 
the idol most deeply reverenced, is a familiar object—an ark 
which is carried on staves through the forests, with music and 
dancing, and which, both in its proportions and in all the cere- 
monies connected with it, bears a strange affinity to the sacred 
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ark of the Israelites! We find it again in the churches of 
Abyssinia and in the Buddhist temples of Japan; and here in 
Ceylon, every important dewali (that is, every Malabar temple) 
has an ark precisely similar to that of the Himalayas, the sacred 
objects, which are so jealously concealed from the gaze of even 
devout worshippers, being in this case the mystic arrows of the 
particular god or deified hero there held in reverence. Once a 
year, at a great full-moon festival, this ark is borne forth on its 
staves, and carried in sunwise circuit round the temple, amid 
great rejoicing. That tiny ark, containing the mystic lotus blossom, 
was not the only link we noticed to the customs of far distant 
lands. At the entrance to the Wata Daghe at Pollonarua lies a 
stone precisely similar to the Clach Brath at St. Oran’s Chapel 
in Iona,? with a row of hollows, worn by the continual action of 
stone or crystal balls, which the passers-by turned sunwise to bring 
them luck. And here, in Anuradhapura, are three stone bulls, 
which women who have not been blessed with offspring also drag 
round sunwise, that they may insure the speedy birth of an heir. 
One. of these seems to have formerly revolved on a pivot, but now 
main force does all. 

Certainly the most venerated objects of superstition are not often 
impressive to the eye, and these are three insignificant little animals, 
measuring respectively 3 feet 6 inches, 2 feet 9 inches, and 1 foot 7 
inches. They lie on the turf beneath a great tree—a curious fore- 
ground to a most picturesque pilgrims’ camp of yellow palm-leaves 
like gigantic fans, banked up with withered boughs ; women and 
children busy round their camp fires, and beyond the curling blue 
smoke rise the pillars of the Brazen Palace. Thousands of these 
primitive tents were scattered about in groups in the park-like grounds, 
and I had the good fortune to witness a very striking scene on the 
night of our arrival, when all night long, by the light of a glorious 
full moon, great companies, guided by bare-armed and bare-footed 
yellow-robed priests, circled round the Ruanweli dagoba, shouting 
Saadhu ! (the Buddhist form of All hail!). But in making their 
circle they kept their left side towards the relic shrine, which in sun- 
lore all the world over is the recognised form of invoking a curse 
instead of a blessing. But on the beautifully sculptured “ moon- 
stones” at the base of the great temple and palace stairs, all the 


’ See Jn the Himalayas, by C. F. Gordon Cumming, published by Chatto & 
Windus, pages 361-371, 436. 

* See Jn the Hebrides, page 72, by C. F, Gordon Cumming, published by 
Chatto & Windus, 
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animals, elephants, oxen, horses, lions, and sacred geese, have their 
right side towards the central lotus blossom, so they are making the 
orthodox sun-wise turn. 

Just beyond these bulls are forty rows of roughly-hewn stone 
pillars, which even now stand twelve feet above the soil, and are 
doubtless sunk to a depth of many more—a strange and unique sight. 
In each row there are forty of these granite monoliths, making six- 
teen hundred in all ; some have fallen, some are half buried among 
the ruins, but there they are, and these are all that now remain above- 
ground to mark the spot where the stately Brazen Palace once stood 
with all its crowds of learned priests. Of course there is not a 
vestige of the copper which once covered the pillars, nor of the 
resplendent brazen tiles. I was told a legend—whether authentic or 
not I cannot say—that the final destruction of this grand building 
was due to fire kindled by a queen who, when sore beset by Malabar 
armies, and seeing no hope of escape from beleaguering foes, re- 
solved that at least they should not enjoy the pillage of the palace, 
and so caused all her most precious possessions to be brought here 
and heaped together, and having with her own hands set fire to this 
costly funeral pyre, thereon sought death. Now the desolate ruins are 
forsaken alike by priests and worshippers. I wandered alone through 
the labyrinth of grey pillars where only a flock of shaggy long-legged 
reddish goats were nibbling the parched grass, just as I have seen 
British sheep finding greener pasture beneath the shadow of the 
mighty rock temple of our own ancestors at Stonehenge. 


C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
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A COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


HE man who keeps a commonplace-book too often resembles 

the dog which carefully buries a bone for future use, yet 

seldom or never returns to dig it up ; and it is positively pathetic to 

think of the intellectual dainties which probably lie buried in many 
a pale and faded volume of this class. 

I propose then to dig up some of the old bones which are to be 
ound in a repository of this kind which lately came into my hands, 
and to serve up to the reader—if I can catch him—a few curious 
odds and ends from this source, a few literary or linguistic morsels, 
which I hope may not prove altogether insipid. Of course they lay 
claim to no sort of originality, and to but little even of research ; yet 
I am not without hope that some of them may be new to many 
persons, many of them to some. 

What may be called international proverbs, or sayings in various 
languages expressing the same or nearly the same sentiment, is a 
branch of folk-lore now tolerably familiar to scholars and linguists, 
But—perhaps fortunately—not all people are linguists or scholars ; 
and in any case I think I can produce some examples of such 
proverbs which may be found not uninteresting and not altogether 
hackneyed. 

Our “ Out of the frying-pan into the fire” is not badly expressed 
in German by reference to what may be cailed the opposite 
element : “ Aus dem Regen in die Traufe kommen ”—said of one 
who, in seeking shelter from a shower of rain, takes up his position 
under a spout from a roof, and so, instead of escaping a wetting, 
catches a ducking. The Italian saying on the point is on all fours 
with our own : “Cader dalla padella nella brace ”—to fall from the 
pan into the coals. 

“‘ Let sleeping dogs lie” is found nearly word for word the same 
in Italian: “ Non molestar ilcan che dorme.” But that sprightly 
language has another and sufficiently picturesque proverb to express 
the same idea : “ Non stuzzicare il vespaio”—stir not the wasps’ nest. 
The Germans convey the same caution by a slightly different 
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formula: “Was dich nicht brennt das blase nicht ”—fan not the 
flame which burns thee not. 

I do not at this moment remember any English proverb touching 
the folly of discarding the essential along with the non-essential, the 
valuable with the worthless, although doubtless such an aphorism 
may exist in our language; but the idea is happily expressed by 
the German saying: “Man darf nicht das Kind mit dem Bade 
ausschiitten”—when you throw away the contents of the baby’s 
wash-tub, don’t throw away the baby too. 


The German 
Wer will haben gute Ruh, 
Der hor und seh und schweig dazu— 


he who would have good rest, let him hear and see and hold his 
tongue—has a neat enough analogue in the Italian 


Vedi, odi e taci, 
Se vuoi viver in pace— 


see, hear, and be silent, if thou wouldst live in peace. 

“People who live in glass houses should not throw stones” is 
almost word for word the same in German—lI wonder which is the 
original and which the copy: “ Wer im Glashaus sitzt soll keine 
Steine werfen.” So with another well-known and wholesome piece 
of advice : “ Schuster, bleib bei deinem Leisten,” or “ Sutor ne supra 
crepidam ”—‘“ Shoemaker, stick to thy last. ” 

“Tll weeds grow apace” is well represented both in German and 
in Italian: “ Unkraut stirbt nicht ”—the worthless weed dies not ; 
and “ La mal’ erba vien su presto”—evil vegetation comes up quickly. 
Still waters run deep” is a shade more picturesque in the lively 
Italian : “ Acqua quieta rovina il ponte”—’tis the quiet stream which 
saps the bridge. 

Weather proverbs of course abound in all languages, but they 
also abound in diversity. Instead of our saying about St. Swithin, 
the Italians hold that whatever the weather may happen to be on 
April 3, such weather will continue for forty consecutive days ; and 
they express the superstition in a sort of jingling rhyme of the sort 
dear to the genius of their language, but more than usually defiant 
of strict grammar in its structure : 


Terzo Aprilante 
Quaranta di durante. 


It seems to be the fate of most popular delusions to be swept 
away by the relentless besom of scientific observation. Thus, I 
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believe, it has been demonstrated by a long series of meteorological 
records that the St. Swithin forecast is all nonsense ; and similarly 
with the Italian saying as to April 3, governing the weather for the 
forty following days, which has been found to have absolutely no 
foundation in fact. In like manner the venerable delusion to the 
effect that the moon influences the weather, though it dies hard 
among old-fashioned and ignorant people, is pretty nearly exploded 
among the well-informed. 

Many more instances might be cited of popular fallacies demo- 
lished by science, yet emulating the cat in tenacity of life, especially 
in minds of an antiquated and superstitious cast. Take, for example, 
the custom of sprinkling salt on the table-cloth when wine—especially 
red wine—has been spilt upon it. Chemists know that this custom 
is ridiculous, since no acid contained in any known wine is suffi- 
ciently energetic to separate the chlorine and the sodium which 
together compose the salt, and thereby release the former and enable 
it to act upon thestain. Nevertheless the custom holds its own, and 
is devoutly believed in by many, if not most, persons, on the principle, 
probably, of Tertullian’s “credo quia impossibile,” and no amount of 
argument or demonstration will avail to wean them from the time- 
honoured and cherished fallacy. What a collection might be made 
of the popular delusions which in all countries and inall ages have 
clustered round the single subject of domestic salt. 

But to return to weather proverbs. Some of these are distinctly 
founded on actual probabilities, and are, pro /anto, entitled to some 
respect. Take, for instance, those regarding Candlemas, which are 
found in many languages. Thus the Scotch say : 

If Candlemas-day be dry and fair, 
The half of winter’s to come and mair ; 


If Candlemas-day be wet and foul, 
The half of winter’s gane at yule. 


And very similarly the Italians say : 


Per la candelora, 

Se nevica o se plora, 

Dell’ inverno siamo fuora. 
Ma s’é sole o solicello, 

No’ siamo a mezzo il verno— 


at Candlemas, if it snows or rains, we are out of winter ; but if there 
be sunshine, or even a glimpse of it, we are in mid-winter. 
Hudibras tells us that 


They who write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other's sake, 
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and considering the liberties taken with the language in the first two 
of the above lines in order to produce a rhyme—candelara being 
violently twisted into candelora, and a rare verb, plorare (to weep), 
being taken instead of Aiovere (to rain)—it seems strange that the 
proverb-monger or manufacturer was not more successful in the 
endings of the two last lines, which are at once rugged and 
unrhymed. 

Many are the sayings in many lands on this subject of Candlemas 
and the weather ; but they may be here summed up by the old dog- 
Latin distich, or canine couplet : 


Si sol splendescat Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante. 


The whole of this body of belief on the subject is obviously only in 
consonance with the prosaic probability that unseasonable weather 
at one time of the year wiil be followed by unseasonable weather 
later on, and consequently that if it be warm and fine in winter, it 
will probably be bad at a subsequent period, on the principle that a 
certain amount of bad weather is likely to occur in the year; as the 


French say : 
Si Phiver ne fait son devoir 
Aux mois de décembre et janvier, 
Au plus tard il se fera voir 
En février ; 
and the Italians : 
Carnevale al sole, Pasqua al fuoco; 


Carnevale al fuoco, Pasqua al sole— 


Carnival in the sun means Easter at the hearth, but Carnival by the 
hearth means Easter in the sun. 

In this country we generally hold that a halo round the moon is 
a sign of approaching rain. The Italians, however, draw a very 
important distinction in this matter. They say that such a halo 
indicates coming rain only if it describes a wide circle extending far 
beyond the moon ; but that if the circle is small and close to the 
moon, it is a sign that rain is not at hand. Thus: 


Cerchio lontano, acqua vicina ; 
Cerchio vicino, acqua lontana. 


And truly I think the Italians are right in this matter. I well 
remember during an Indian famine our hopes of rain were constantly 
being raised by haloes round the moon; but no rain came. The 
haloes were small in diameter and close to the satellite. 

Among sayings regarding weather and climate, I may note that of 
the Spaniards touching the climate of Madrid, which they, justly or 
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unjustly, consider to be deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked. As thus: “El aire de Madrid no apaga una cerilla, pero 
quita la vida 4 un hombre” ; or in another and rhyming form : 


EI aire de Madrid es tan sutil 
Que mata 4 un hombre, 
Y no apaga a un candil— 


the air of Madrid is so treacherous that it will not extinguish a taper, 
and yet it will extinguish a man’s life. The Madrilefios also thus 
proudly and flatteringly describe their climate : 


Tres meses invierno, 
Y nueve meses de infierno— 


three months winter and nine months hell. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to cite a somewhat 
startling Italian saying as to the tertian ague, to the effect that it will 
actually invigorate a young man, though it will cause the knell to toll 


for an old one : 
La febbre terzana 
I giovani li risana, 
Ed ai vecchi 
Fa suonar la campana. 


Travellers in Germany and Switzerland must be familiar with the 
quaint sententious inscriptions so often to be seen on houses in those 
countries, and presenting a curious medley of combined piety and 
prudence— for example : 


Kirchengehen saumet nicht, 
Armengeben armet nicht, 
Wagenschmieren hindert nicht— 


church-going delays not, almsgiving impoverishes not, wheel-greasing 

hinders not. The first of these lines reminds one of the sentiment 

which is put in the mouth of one of Sir Walter Scott’s characters— 

was it the worthy Abbot Boniface ?: “ Meat and mass never hindered - 

work.” 
Here is another of these solemn wise saws : 


Denken, dann sagen; 
Wagen, dann wagen ; 
Leicht ist zerbrochen, 
Doch langsam gebaut—~ 


first think, then speak; ponder first, and venture last; ’tis easy to 
dismember, but hard to construct—the whole of which, but especially 
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the last sentence, might well be commended to those restless and 
mischievous politicians who talk so glibly of pulling to pieces the 
British constitution and dismembering the British empire. 

But some of these mural legends are occasionally horribly and in- 
decently selfish, like that sometimes seen on wooden buildings in the 
Tyrol, which are, of course, very liable to be destroyed by fire : 

Ach! heiliger Sanct Florian, 

Behiit mein Haus, 

Ziind des Nachbars an— 
Ah! holy St. Florian, protect my house, and burn my neighbour’s 
down. St. Florian, as many people know, was the patron saint of 
Poland, and, in default of fire insurance companies, he is regarded in 
various countries as the protector against what the disciples of Pennia- 
linus love to call “ the devouring element.” 

The German equivalent of “ Don’t halloo till you’re out of the 
wood” is “Den Tag nicht preise bevor der Abend kommt,” being 
almost identical with crusty and sententious Solon’s caution to poor, 
rich, gay Croesus: “Call no man happy till he is dead.” And the solemn 
Don has not failed to point the cheerful sentiment, and improve the 
occasion with his “ Hasta el fin nadie es dichoso.” 

‘** The pot calls the kettle black” is expressed a whole shade more 
graphically in Italian, thus : “ La padella dice al paiuolo, tirati in 18, 
che tu mi tingi ”—the frying-pan says to the kettle, Get out, lest thou 
soil me. And the Italians have another good enough saying about 
the frying-pan: ‘Aver un occhio alla padella e uno al gatto”—to have 
one eye on the frying-pan and one on the cat, to denote simultaneous 
attention to two different things. 

Here is a curious German saying, for which I do not recall any 
: equivalent in English : “ Die Frau kann mit der Schiirze mehr zum 
Hause hinaustragen als der Mann mit dem Heuwagen hinein”— 
the goodwife can carry more out of the house with her apron than 
the goodman can carry in with his hay-wagon--to denote the 
potentialities of female extravagance ; as the Italian proverb has it, 
“La donna savia rifa la casa, e la matta la disfa.” 

Many are the sayings, in many tongues, as to the supposed 
unluckiness of Friday; but the Italians, in one of their quaint 
jingling proverbs, pay Tuesday the compliment of inclusion in 
the prejudice : 





Né di Venere né di Marte 
Né si sposa né si parte— 


wed not nor set forth upon a journey on Friday or on Tuesday, 
How did the Tuesday come in? 
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For ‘Nothing venture nothing have” the Italians have another 
of their somewhat grammatically-strained jingles : “ Chi non risica 
non rosica ”—who risks not eats not. : 

As to the cap fitting, the Germans have “ Jedem Narren gefallt 
seine Kappe”—every fool is pleased with his cap; though this saying 
may also be employed to mean that every fool is given to over-riding 
his hobby, like the Spanish “‘ Cada loco con su tema.” The first of 
these two senses is tersely rendered by the French “Qui se sent 
morveux qu’il se mouche.” 

The overweening self-satisfaction ridiculed by our saying to the 
effect that ““Some people’s geese are all swans” is well mocked by 
the German “Was dem Einen eine Eule ist dem Andern eine 
Nachtigal ”—what is to one but an owl, is to another a nightingale. 
Also the following, with a rhyme : 

Fangt Einer einen Spatz ein Mal, 

Und denkt es sei ‘ne Nachtigal, 

Sag’s ihm bei Leibe nicht— 
if one should catch a sparrow and fancy it is a nightingale, on thy 
peril undeceive him not. 

Our “Cut your coat according to your cloth” is somewhat 
amplified—or shall we say diluted ?—by the German saying on the 
point : 

Wer sich nicht nach der Decke streckt, 
Dem bleiben die Fiisze unbedeckt— 


literally, he who stretches himself not in proportion to his coverlet, 
leaves his feet exposed. So with our—or Napoleon’s—saying about 
washing dirty linen at home, which is not improved upon by the 
German : 


Wer da bauet an der Strassen 
Musz die Leute reden lassen. 


To indicate inequalities of fortune, the Germans say : 


Der Eine spinnt die Seide ; 
Der Andere tragt sie zum Kleide. 


Which reminds one of a specimen of “ Baboo English ” which occurs 
in Lady Dufferin’s book on India: “The rich man we/¢ers in crim- 
son, while the poor one svorts on silk.” Though what the latter 
clause of this dictum was intended to mean by the eloquent Baboo 
it would be hard to say. 

That tall men are not always the cleverest is well expressed by 
the following German saying: “Hauser mit vielen Stockwerken 
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pflegen im obersten schlecht bewohnt zu sein”—houses of many 
storeys are wont to be poorly inhabited in the top storey. Also, 
Grosz sein thut es nicht allein, 
Sonst holte die Kuh den Hasen ein— 
size is not everything, otherwise the cow would catch the hare.! 

“ Hell is paved with good resolutions” is well represented, rather 
than directly expressed, by the following Italian saying : “ Del senno 
di poi son piene le fosse ”—the ditches are full ofafter-thoughts. For 
calling a spade a spade the Italians say : “‘Chiamar la gatta gatta e 
non micia.” ‘A bird in hand,” &c., figures in German as “ Ein 
Sperling in der Hand ist besser als zwei auf dem Dache” ; and still 
more effectively in Italian : “ Meglio un uovo oggi che una gallina 
domani ”—better an egg to-day than a hen to-morrow. 

“ Murder will out ” is somewhat ponderous and lengthy in German: 

Es ist Nichts so fein gesponnen, 
Es kommt endlich an die Sonnen. 
But then it boasts the glory of a rhyme. 

I do not remember any German or Italian saying corresponding 
to ours as to speech being silver but silence golden. Moliére, how- 
ever, has the idea in his “ Qui parle sme, qui écoute moissonne.” 

The familiar truth expressed by our proverb as to the impossi- 
bility of making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, or of changing one’s 
nature, whether inborn or inbred, has of course been represented in 
many languages. There is the well-known and well-worn line in the 
epistles of Horace : 

Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret ; 
and hig famous second epode, with its concluding lines: 


Haec ubi locutus fenerator Alfius, 
Jam jam futurus rusticus, 

Omnem redegit Idibus pecuniam, 
Quaerit Kalendis ponere. 


The Spaniards express the idea by the following proverb : 

La mona aunque se vista de seda, 

Mona se queda— 

the ape, even if clad in silk, remains an ape. And Sheikh Sadi 
has a Persian couplet to much the same effect : 

Akibat goorgzada goorg shavad, 

Garcheh ba admi boozoorg shavad— 
the wolf-cub, though it be reared among men, turns out in the 

' So Bacon—‘*‘ My Lord St. Albans said that wise nature did never put her 

precious jewels into a garret four stories high ; and therefore that exceeding tall 


men had ever very empty heads.” And Fuller—‘‘ Often the cock-loft is empty 
in those whom nature hath built many stories high.” 
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end but a wolf. Although, on the principle, probably, that no rule 
is without its exception, the same poet elsewhere advances a case to 
show the very opposite : 


Sug i ashab i kahaf roze chand 
Pei i nekan girift, adam shud— 


in allusion to Katmir, the faithful hound which accompanied the 
Seven Sleepers, and which eventually as a reward was promoted to 
manhood and admitted to Paradise. 

“Do at Rome as the Romans do” is expressed in Italian by no 
reference to Rome, but simply by “‘ Paese dove vai usa come trovi” ; 
and, to much the same purport: “Quando si é in ballo bisogna 
ballare ”—when you are at a ball you must dance. “ Brevity is the 
soul of wit” is tersely rendered by “ Ogni buon giuoco dura poco” ; 
which, however, is also used to repress exuberant or ill-timed or 
unduly prolonged jesting. Somewhat akin to our “ Diamond cut 
diamond” is the Italian “Duro con duro non fa buon muro.” 
“One swallow does not make summer” figures as “ Un fiore non fa 
primavera ”—a single flower does not make spring. “A cat may 
look at a king” is less pithy in Italian: “ Anco ai tapini @ dato 
guardare alle stelle”—even the lowly may look at the stars. 

“Strike while the iron is hot” has two representatives in Italian, 
one of them similar to ours: “ Bisogna battere il ferro fin ch’ caldo” ; 
and the other with a different idea: “ Aspettar la palla al balzo”— 
watch for the ball at the hop. “Six of one and half a dozen of the 
other” is expressed in Italian by two diverse sayings: “Se non & 
lupo é can bigio ”—if it is not a wolf, it is a grey dog ; and another 
of curious tenor : “Se non é zuppa é pan molle ”—if it is not soup, 
it is soft bread, which does not seem to make much sense, at least 
to our minds ; nevertheless, it is the equivalent of our saying just 
quoted. It should be noted, however, that both of these Italian 
sayings are always used in a contemptuous and depreciatory sense. 

“ Solvitur ambulando ” is denoted in Italy by “ Per via s’aggiust 
la soma”—the load fits, or settles itself, by the way. Our ** Much 
cry and little wool” has two forms in Italian : “ Molto fumo e poco 
arrosto”—much smoke and little roast meat ; and “ Assai pampani 
(second ‘a’ short) e poca uva”—plenty of leaves, but few grapes. 
Much diversity of opinion or of wishes is indicated by “Chi la 
vuole a lesso e chi arrosto ”—one wants boiled, another roast. 

Some German youth hater must have invented the harsh saying : 
** Jugend hat keine Tugend ”-—youth is destitute of virtue ; but there 
is pith as well as good jingle in their “ Eile mit Weile ”—/estina lente, 
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“Unverhofft kommt oft” is pretty much the same as the French 
saying : “ Rien n’arrive que l’imprévu.” Our jingling proverb— 
Needles and pins, 
Needles and pins, 


When a man marries 
His sorrow begins— 


figures more tersely, certainly more grimly, in German as ‘‘ Ehe- 
stand ist Wehestand ”—matrimony is misery. 

There would seem to be a considerable consensus of opinion 
among mankind to the effect that domestic visits ought to be brief. 
There is the old Scotch saying : “ Rest day—dress day—press day,” 
to denote that a visit ought ordinarily to be restricted to three clear 
days—extendable, possibly, to a fourth. On the first, the visitor 
should have a quiet time for repose after his journey ; on the second, 
a party should be given in his honour; on the third, he ought to 
be pressed to stay another day. Similarly the Orientals say : ‘ Mih- 
mani ka shart teen din talak hai”—the bounds of hospitality extend 
to three days. The German proverb on this point is still less generous, 
if not positively churlish: “ Dreitagiger Gast wird eine Last ”—the 
guest who stays three days becomes a nuisance ; while it is said there 
is a Chinese aphorism which would tend to show that the Celestials, 
whatever their other virtues may be, are certainly not “ given to hos- 
pitality.” Iam not familiar with the Chinese language, but I believe 
the genial sentiment in question runs to the effect that ‘“ when 
the guest is gone the host is glad.” 

Of course there are sundry sayings in sundry tongues illustrative 
of the importance of punctuation. Most people have heard of the 
various villainous oracular responses which hinge on this point, such 
as the pattering 

Ibis, redibis, non morieris in bello, 
with its sense fatally inverted by the transposition of the second 
comma, and the shameful deception of poor Croesus by the juggling 
fiends of Delphi ; although, truly, this latter was not effected by any 
shabby trick of mere punctuation. The Italians have a more 
modern example of the thing in their saying : “ Perun punto Martin 
perse la cappa”—Martin lost his prior’s hood by a comma, since, 
instead of writing on the convent door : 
Porta patens esto, nulli claudatur honesto 


(let this door be open, let it be closed to no good man), he wrote : 


Porta patens esto nulli, claudatur honesto, 


which, unfortunately, meant the very reverse. 
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Another and somewhat fresher example of equivoque, though not 
dependent on punctuation, will be in the recollection of some people 
as having been ascribed to the third Napoleon. It is somewhere said 
that on his famous—or infamous—Second of December, St. Arnaud 
asked him for instructions as to how he should deal with the “ in- 
surgents.” Napoleon had a very convenient cough, and for reply 
he ejaculated between its paroxysms, “ Ma sacrée toux !”—oh, this 
blessed cough of mine !—which, however, was interpreted as “Mas- 
sacrez tous !”—kill them all! 

Spanish proverbs are quaint and forcible. A good Spanish equi- 
valent of “ Give a dog a bad name and hang him,” though inverse 
in its sense, is: “Cria buena fama y echate 4 dormir”—get a 
good name and then you may go to sleep. The following, too, 
is a good Spanish saying: ‘“‘Sabe mas el loco en su casa que el 
cuerdo en la agena”—the fool knows more in his own house 
(that is, about his own affairs), than the sage does about other 
people’s business. That good cheer alleviates distress is well ex- 
pressed by “ Los duelos con pan son menos”—which verity is borne 
out by the wise counsel of canny Ulysses to hotspur Achilles in the 
nineteenth book of the “Iliad,” to the effect that it is ill fighting 
on an empty stomach.! 

Another Spanish wise saw is “ Mal de muchos consuelo de 
tontos ”—-the calamity of many is the comfort of fools ; an allusion to 
that strange perversity of our fallen nature, by the operation of which, 
according to La Rochefoucauld and others, we sometimes take a sort 
of pleasure in the misfortunes of our neighbours—the “Schadenfreude” 
of the Germans, the ércxampexaxia of Aristotle, and the xaxdxaproe of 
Hesiod. 

“In the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man (what Carlyle 
rather affectedly calls the Arimaspian) is king” seems to have been 
either translated from the Spanish to the English, or vice versa: “En 
la tierra de los ciegos el tuerto es rey.” The folly of weak vessels 
contending with their betters is well set forth by “Si da el cantaro en 
la piedra, o la piedra en el cantaro, mal para el cdntaro”—whether the 
pitcher comes in contact with the stone, or the stone with the pitcher, 
it fares ill with the pitcher. Our “Tell that to the marines ” the Don 
renders by “ A otro perro este hueso ”—-offer that bone to another dog. 
“ Misfortunes never come singly” is in Spanish : “ Un ruin ido, otro 


1 Mh 3’ ofrws, a&yabds wep éiv, Oeoelker’ "AxsAAEd, 
vhorias Otpuve mporl”IAtoy vias ’Axaay, &c. 
Tliad xix. 155, &c. 
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venido ”—one evil gone, another come on.' And here is one other 
Spanish proverb, which I cite on the ground that it is superior to ours 
on the same subject. We say that the scalded cat avoids the fire ; 
but the Spaniards, with undoubtedly greater pith, say: “ El gato escal- 
dado del agua fria huye ”—the scalded cat dreads even co/d water. 

** One good turn deserves another ” has two versions in German : 
‘“* Eine Liebe ist der andern werth,” and, more picturesque, ‘‘ Wascht 
eine Hand nicht die andere?”—doth not the one hand wash the 
other? “ Well begun is half done” appears in German as “ Frisch 
gewagt ist halb gewonnen”; in Italian, “Tutto sta nel principiare,” 
and, of course, in the well-worn French phrase, “Ce n’est que le 
premier pas qui cofite.” To denote confusion worse confounded 
the Germans say, “ Man weiss nicht wer Koch und wer Kellner sei.” 
** New brooms sweep clean ” is nearly the same in German: “ Neue 
Besen (besoms) gut fegen.” 

On the much bewritten theme of the alleged mutability of women— 
the “ Varium et mutabile semper femina” of Virgil—the Italians have, 
as might be expected, sundry sayings, such as : 


La donna é la luna, 
Oggi serena, domani bruna— 


woman is like the moon, to-day bright, to-morrow dark. Also, “La 
donna é un barometro che segna sempre variabile ”—woman is a baro- 
meter, which always marks change. 

They indicate the power of the sex by saying “ L’uomoé un nome 
in caso accusativo retto dal verbo attivo donna”—man is a noun in 
the accusative case governed by the active verb woman. And they 
have a pithy rhyming saw as to the condition of the hen-pecked : 


In quelia casa é peca pace, 
Dove gallina canta e gallo tace— 





1 Of course, to Englishmen, the most familiar and famous saying on this subject 
is Shakespeare’s : 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions. —Hawilet iv. 5. 
Then, in the beautiful lament of Briseis for Patroclus : 
+ »« » &s por Séxerat Kaxdy ek Kaxod aici ! 
Iliad xix, 290. 


And 
érepa 8’ ad’ érdpwy 
Kaka KaK@y Kupel, 
EuRIPIDES, Hecuba, 688. 
And again, 


éml VaAyedw GAyea Keira. 


1b., Troades, 591. 
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there is little peace in that house where the hen crows and the cock 
is mute. 

What the Greeks called pep yiporia, or dissatisfaction with one’s 
lot—the “Qui fit, Maecenas,” &c., of Horace+must surely be the 
subject of many sayings in many tongues; and yet the sole one 
bearing on the point, in modern languages, which now occurs to me 
is the French one: “ Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on aime, il faut aimer 
ce qu’on a.” Of course the ever pertinent Horace has his 


Invidus alterius macrescit rebus opimis ; 
and elsewhere, 


Optat ephippia bos, piger optat arare caballus ; 


and, 
Quodque aliena capella gerat distentius uber 
Tabescat, &c. ; 


while Ovid in the same vein sings, 


Fertilior seges est alienis semper in agris, 
Vicinumque pecus grandius uber habet. 


Travellers in Italy are often sorely puzzled by the words, “F.E.R.T. 
—F.E.R.T.—F.E.R.T.” which are seen on the rims of Italian coins, 
and also on the collar of the Order of the Annunziata, and elsewhere. 
The mysterious monosyllable is composed of the initial letters of the 
sentence, “ Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit ”—his valour preserved 
Rhodes—which was said of Amadeus V. of Savoy, in reference 
to his undaunted defence of Rhodes against. the Turks in the 
thirteenth century. Flippant young Italians, however, Florentine 
mashers, and others of that kidney, occasionally make merry with a 
jocular rendering of the four letters, thus: “ Femina erit ruina tua ” 
—a drollery akin to that of the London alderman who interpreted 
the letters S. P. Q. R. as meaning ‘Small profits and quick returns.’ 

Readers of Italian must know the curious word “ busillis,” some- 
times spelt “ busilis ”—meaning a great difficulty, a crux, a poser or 
puzzler ; yet it is not Italian, and even Italians are sometimes ignorant 
of its genesis, which latter is distinctly interesting. 'The word occurs 
in the thirteenth chapter of the “ Promessi.Sposi,” where the grand 
chancellor, Antonio Ferrer, rescues the Vicario di Provvisione from 
the howling mob of Milan in the famous episode of the bread riots. 
When Antonio bids the trembling Vicario to run the gauntlet through 
the surging crowd from his house to the carriage, he says in his 
native Spanish : ‘‘ Aqui esta el busilis ; Dios nos valga !”—here’s the 
difficult point, or the point of danger, God help us! The expression 
often occurs too in modern Italian, in the newspapers, and in con- 
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versation : “ Quiéil busillis”—here’s the rub. It is said to be derived 
from the following circumstance. A young candidate for the priest- 
hood being under his examination for holy orders was required, among 
other tests, to read an old Latin manuscript in which, after the manner 
of these exhilarating documents, there were no stops, and the words 
were run into one another in a highly aggravating way. In this 
cheerful paper there occurred the words “in diebus illis” ; but an- 
fortunately the first part of the word “diebus” ended a line—thus, 
‘indie ””"—and the following line commenced with the remaining 
syllable of that word carefully run into the succeeding word—thus, 
“busillis.” All went smoothly enough with our young friend till he 
came to this formidable point. He translated “ in die” fairly enough, 
though in this instance wrongly, “nel giorno”—in the day ; but of 
“‘ busillis” he could make neither head nor tail, and he finally threw 
up the sponge, exclaiming : “ Quel busillis € un punto assai oscuro e 
difficile ”—-this “ busillis” is a most obscure and difficult point. 
Well, if not true, it is well enough found. Anyhow, the word is now 
well rooted and vigorously established in the national speech, 

Here is a very good mot of Giusti’s in ridicule of that profuse 
bestowal of decorations which prevails in Italy ; or which, if it no 
longer prevails there, certainly characterised the foundation of the 
young kingdom : 

In tempi barbari e piu feroci 
S’appiccavan i ladri in sulle croci ; 


In tempi men barbari e pit leggiadri 
S’appiccano le croci in petto ai ladri. 


In barbarous days and ruder times 
The rogues were hung on crosses; 
In these degenerate mawkish days 
On rogues are hung the crosses. 


And, @ propos of the same thing, it is said that Victor Emmanuel, 
if any of his counsellors ventured to protest against the bestowal of a 
decoration on a person destitute of claims, was wont to say with a 
shrug: “Un sigaro 0 una croce non si nega a nessuno”—no one 
could grudge a cigar or a cross to anybody. 

The following is a good specimen of the once celebrated political 
utterances of Pasquino and Marforio—those quaint and pungent 
Fescennine verses in which the Roman zox populi used to find 
expression. It is cited in his “ Ricordi” by Massimo d’Azeglio, as 
having been pronounced in reference to the death of Pope Leo XII,: 


Tre danni ci facesti, O Padre Santo: 
Prima accettare il manto, 

E poi di campar tanto, 

Morir di Carnevale per esser pianto— 
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three wrongs thou didst to us, O holy father: first in assuming the 
purple at all, then in living so unconscionably long, and lastly in 
dying in mid-Carnival in order to be mourned. 

The following excellent squib on Papal infallibility appeared in Sir 
Frederick Poliock’s reminiscences. It has probably not been seen 
by everybody ; and, in any case, it is good enough to brave the 
reproach of being crambe repetita: 

Quando Eva morse e morder fece il pomo, 
Iddio per salvar l’uomo si fece uomo; 


Ma il Vicario di Cristo Pio Nono 
Per far uomo schiavo si fece Dio. 


Which I shall leave the reader—if any reader gets so far—to translate 


for himself, or to get translated. 
So with William Barnes’s clever tetraglot epigram : 


Se l’'uom che deruba un tomo 
Trium literarum est homo,' 
Celui qui dérobe trois tomes 
A man of letters must become. 
And now I'll wind up this rambling “ omnium-gatherum ” with a 
very neat French pun, which occurs I know not where : 
Ce gage d’amitié plus qu’un autre me touche, 


Un serrement de main vaut dix serments de bouche. 


PATRICK MAXWELL 


! The Romans called a thief a man of three letters—f-u-r. 
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GOETHE'S MOTHER. 


1731-1808. 


HOSE heart does not throb at the sound of the word mother ? 
Are not our finest and most unselfish feelings awakened when 
we are reminded of the days in which our mother nursed us with 
tender care and love? Yes, we know it is our mother who gives the 
impress of her soul not only to our youth, but to our whole life ; 
from the cradle to the grave. It is, therefore, always interesting to 
trace the influence which great men have received from their mothers. 
But it is doubly interesting to observe this motherly influence in 
Goethe, because both the son and the mother were great in mind 
and spirit. We are told that one of her admirers, after a lengthened 
interview with her, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I understand how Goethe has 
become the man he is!” In fact, no less a man than her son him- 
self has borne witness to and given acknowledgment of the influence 
which, besides grandparents and father, his mother more especially 
exercised upon him, in an incomparably beautiful poem, of which 
the translation is as follows :— 
My father’s stature I possess, 
Life’s sober government, 
My darling mother’s cheerfulness, 
Her fabulistic bent. 
My grandsire’s weakness for the fair 
At times of me takes hold, 
With grandam the delight I share 
In ornament and gold. 
Since, then, these elements do all 
In that complex unite, 
How much that is original 
Remains in the whole wight? 

It is the purpose of this paper to sketch the prominent features 
of the character of that “cheerful darling mother” of the greatest 
German poet. 

We have hitherto only known Goethe’s mother from the little her 
son has told us of her in his autobiography, “Truth and Fiction,” 
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and in a few of his letters to his friends ; from what relations and 
acquaintances have remarked about her, and lastly from some 
fragments of her own letters published twenty years ago by Keil. 
But recently, besides those to the Duchess Anna Amalia, all the 
existing letters which she wrote to her son, Christiane and her 
grandson Augustus have been published by the Goethe Society 
in Weimar. These letters have been lying in the original manu- 
script in the Goethe archive in Weimar, the treasures of which 
are being brought to daylight by degrees, since the demise of the 
two grandsons and last descendants of Goethe a few yearsago. The 
elder of these grandsons, Walter von Goethe, was chamberlain at the 
Weimar court, and a musical composer ; the younger, Wolfgang 
Maximilian von Goethe, was secretary of legation, and a poet. The 
greatness of their grandfather, however, weighed oppressively upon 
them; the world only acknowledging one great Goethe, did not 
appreciate their rich talents, in consequence of which they became 
melancholy. Although Goethe has burned the letters written to him 
by his mother and others before 1792, for he himseif tells us in his 
diary, “ before my journey to Switzerland (1797), I burned all letters 
directed 'to me since 1772, from a decided disinclination to the 
publication of the quiet course of friendly communication ;” yet, 
fortunately, sufficient of his mother’s letters have been preserved, 
which form a rich source whence we are able to draw a lovely picture 
of the character of the poet’s mother. 

Goethe once said, letters are of great value because they retain 
the originality of the writers. Certainly nothing reveals the character 
better than the intimate communications between one member of the 
family and another. In these the finest chords let their true and 
delicate notes resound. And what hearty sounds re-echo from all 
the letters of Goethe’s mother. But nowhere has she shown herself 
so thoroughly frank and natural as in these letters to her son and his 
family. From them we receive the genuine impressions of her soul 
and imagine we hear the sweet-sounding words of her lips. Goethe 
has established a monument to his pious relative, Fraulein von 
Klettenberg, in an essay entitled “ Confessions of a Beautiful Soul,” 
which forms the sixth book of his “Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship.” He also wished to erect a monument to his mother, “who 
excelled other women,” as he said in the last books of his auto- 
biography. Unfortunately he was not spared to carry out this wish. 
It is true her image hovers before his mind in the shrewd, sensible 
housewife of his epic idyl “Hermann and Dorothea,” in the 
Elizabeth of his drama “Goetz von Berlichingen,” and ether female 
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figures of his poetical works. But in her letters his mother has raised 
a monument to herself more enduring than one made of iron or 
marble. We may give these letters the title, “Confessions of a 
Cheerful Soul.” She has often signed herself “ Frau Aja Wohl- 
gemuth,” for ‘‘ Wohlgemut ”—good-tempered—was her nature, and 
** Aja” she was once called by the Counts Stolberg, two brothers 
and friends of her son, because as Aja, in the legend of the four sons 
of Haimon, she offered them excellent wine in silver cups. 

Catherine Elizabeth Textor, this interesting and noble figure in 
German literature, was born in 1731, and was the elder daughter of 
the Mayor of the free imperial city of Frankfurt-on-Main. She was 
only seventeen and a half years old when she was married to the 
imperial councillor and doctor juris Johann Kaspar Goethe, who 
was twenty years her senior. Frau Rat, as she was thenceforth 
called, was active and vigorous, bright and pretty, of slender form, 
with brown hair and dark lustrous eyes with a penetrating glance 
which her son inherited from her. The whole expression of her 
face betrayed benevolence and yet shrewdness and knowledge of 
character ; she was at once grave and cheerful, dignified and simple. 
The celebrated Kaulbach has portrayed her most faithfully in his 
picture, “Goethe on the Ice,” as with motherly pride she watches 
her son, who is skating away with her mantle over his shoulders of 
which he has playfully robbed her. Her husband was of a serious 
disposition, truthloving and upright, but formal and pedantic, who 
in his domestic circle carried on a somewhat autocratic regimen. 
Elizabeth had accepted him, without much love, on the advice of her 
parents, who wished her to be married to this much respected and 
wealthy imperial councillor. At first the household management 
was left to the care of her aged mother-in-law, who, being of a 
benevolent nature, soon became attached to and befriended her 
daughter-in-law, thus helping to make her new home happy. She is 
the grandmother who as Goethe tells us, gave him and his sister 
Cornelia many presents, especiaily the famous puppet-show with 
which she surprised them on the Christmas Eve of 1753, and 
“which created a new world in the house.” The pedantry of the 
imperial councillor caused his young wife: many an uncomfortable 
hour. He not only made her practice the piano and singing, but 
also spelling, notwithstanding which she never learnt to write quite 
orthographically. She recognised, however, in all this his honest 
love towards her, and responded to his feeling with sincere affection 
and respect: for nature had endowed her with a warm and noble 
heart, a cheerful mind, a powerful imagination, vivid mother-wit, 
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and above all with a joyous trust in God. She was the delight of 
children, the favourite of poets and princes, and beloved of all who 
came into contact with her. Wieland, the greatest poet of his time, 
who travelled from Weimar to Frankfurt on purpose to make the 
acquaintance of Frau Rat, praises her as the dearest of all mothers, 
the queen among women, and the crown of her sex. The Duchess 
Anna Amalia considered the day on which she received a letter from 
her as a day of rejoicing. Genial as she was, she became the good 
genius sent from heaven to her husband. Once, through her tact 
and cheerfulness, she actually prevented serious mischief which 
threatened her husband in consequence of his abrupt behaviour to 
the king’s lieutenant, Count Thorane, who was quartered in Goethe’s 
house in the Seven Years’ War in 1759. 

With the birth of her son Wolfgang her life’s joy and happiness 
really began. She became the playmate of this son, and with him 
she once more enjoyed her childhood. “I and my Wolfgang,” she 
said, “have always held fast to each other, because we were both 
young, and not as many years apart as Wolfgang and his father.” 
She was her son’s first and best teacher, as every mother should be. 
He praises her tact in educating children in his autobiography, 
where he relates the following: ‘“‘The old, many-cornered, and 
gloomy arrangement of the house was moreover adapted to awaken 
dread and terror in childish minds. Unfortunately, too, the principle 
of discipline that young persons should be early deprived of all fear 
for the awful and invisible, and accustomed to the terrible, still 
prevailed. We children, therefore, were compelled to sleep alone, 
and when we found this impossible, and softly slipped from our beds 
to seek the society of the servants and maids, our father, with his 
dressing-gown turned inside out, which disguised him sufficiently for 
the purpose, placed himself in the way and frightened us back to our 
resting places. The evil effect of this anyone may imagine. How 
is he, who is encompassed with a double terror, to be emancipated 
from fear? My mother, always cheerful and gay, and willing to 
render others so, discovered a much better pedagogical expedient. 
She managed to gain her end by rewards. It was the season for 
peaches, the plentiful enjoyment of which she promised us every 
morning if we overcame our fears during the night. In this way 
she succeeded, and both parties were satisfied.” In another 
direction her influence upon her son was even still greater. For 
she transmitted to him her love of story telling, and in cultivating 
his imagination in a most original way she laid a good foundation 
for the development of his poetical genius. She would relate to him 
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a tale, leaving its completion to the following day. Then Wolfgang 
would use his own imagination, and confide in his grandmother how 
he thought the tale would end. The latter again told his mother, 
and so, to the boy’s delight, she would let it end as he had imagined. 
This loving interest in his education was not only with him at home, 
but accompanied him to the university and a good way along his 
glorious career ; and after the early death of her daughter, 1777, 
and of her husband, 1782, her love was concentrated in her son, 
who became her comfort, her joy, and her just pride. When he was 
taken away from her to Weimar, in 1775, by the Duke Karl August, 
her unselfish love becomes apparent in the charming letters which 
she wrote to him and his dear ones. We can imagine that she did 
not like her son to live at such a distance from her, notwithstanding 
the liberal conditions that the duke granted him, and the bright 
prospects that were in store for him. She therefore writes to tell 
him what his genial friend War Councillor Merck, the prototype of 
his Mephistopheles, had said to her: ‘‘ You should try all means to 
get him back again; the infamous Weimar climate is certainly not 
good for him. He has accomplished his principal business, for the 
duke is now as he ought to be. Let another do the remaining 
disagreeable work : Goethe is too good for it.” Being afraid her son 
was not well, she becomes restless, until she receives a letter from 
him which tells her that he is all right, whereupon she answers: 
“One word instead of a thousand. You must know best what is for 
your benefit. As I have control over my affairs, and am able to 
supply you with the means of leading a quiet and comfortable life, 
you can easily imagine how it would grieve me if you were to 
spend your health and strength in the duke’s service. The 
shallow regret afterwards would certainly not make me fat. 
I am no heroine, but with Chilian' I consider life a fine thing. 
On the other hand, to tear you away from your present occupation 
would be equally unreasonable. Now you are your own master. 
Prove all things and hold fast what is good.” When the French 
armies had overrun South Germany, in 1797, she writes: “ We live 
quite undisturbed and are in hopes of remaining what we are. I for 
my own part am quite contented, and let things which I cannot alter 
go their own way. Weimar is the only place in the wide world from 
whence my peace could be disturbed ; if my dear ones there are well, 
the right and left banks of the Rhine may belong to whomever 
they please ; that does not affect my sleep nor my appetite, and if I 
Only receive good news from you from time to time, I shall be of 
Kilian Brustflesk, a writer of merry comedies, 
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good cheer, and shall in truth be able to sing all my remaining 
days : ‘ Enjoy life while the lamp is still aglow, pluck the roses ere 
they fade.’”' In the beginning of 1801, when Goethe had recovered 
from a serious illness, she sends him the following characteristic 
letter: ‘“ Dear Son,—Your recovery, and moreover a letter by your own 
hand, have made me so happy that I write to you by return of post. 
The sixth of February, when I received your dear letter, was a 
day of rejoicing, of prayer and thanksgiving for me. I could not 
possibly keep this great happiness to myself. I went to Syndicus 
Schlosser’s in the evening, communicated the cause of my glad- 
ness to them, and received their hearty congratulations. Our whole 
town was alarmed at your illness, and as soon as your recovery was 
announced, newspapers poured into my room, everyone wishing to 
be the first to bring me the glad tidings. Only God knows what I 
felt. I suppose you have forgotten the verse you found the first 
day of your arrival at Strasburg, with your health still in a precarious 
state, when you opened the little book which Councillor Moritz had 
given you as a keepsake. You wrote to me saying you were deeply 
moved. I remember it exactly, it was a quotation from Isa. liv. 2, 3 : 
‘Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains 
of thine habitations ; spare not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen 
thy stakes ; for thou shalt spread abroad on thy right hand and the 
left.’ Blessed be the Lord, who has strengthened the stakes again 
and lengthened the cords anew. Once more, sincere thanks for 
your dear letter. Do let me know from time to time how you are. 
Love to my dear daughter and Augustus, and the Lord further 
strengthen you, which is the daily wish and prayer of your joyful 
loving mother, Goethe.” 

This great love towards her son is also transferred to Christiane, 
to whom she writes the most affectionate letters. After the terrible 
days following the battle of Jena (October 22, 1806), when Christiane 
behaved so bravely, he was religiously married to her. He com- 
municated this to his mother, whereupon she replies: ‘‘ For your new 
state of marriage I send you my heartiest congratulations, and wish 
you all blessing. In this you have acted according to my heart’s 
wish, The Lord keep you! I herewith send you my sincere 
motherly blessing ; for the blessing of the mother establisheth the 
houses of the children. You must content yourself with this wish 
for the present, as I can do no more in these troublous times ; 
but have patience, the cheques which I have received from the 
Lord will be duly honoured ; this is as certain as that now, while 

1 The first lines of a popular German song. 
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I write this, the sun is shining. Depend upon it, you shall be 
satisfied with your portion. Give my affectionate love to my dear 
daughter, tell her that I love, esteem, and honour her, and would 
have written to her myself if we were not in a continuous hurly- 
burly.” ‘lo her grandson Augustus, she, the delight and favourite of 
children, writes most loving letters, couched in words suitable to the 
understanding of a child. She encourages him to send her descrip- 
tions of what he has seen; and when he does this in his childlike 
way, she has many words of praise for him. ‘To the boy, five years 
old, she writes: “ Dear Augst.,—It is very praiseworthy of you to 
have written such a sweet dear little letter to your grandma. I never 
thought that you were already so clever . . . . As a reward for your 
beautiful letter, I will send you some sweets. You must study very 
well, and become very clever ; you will soon grow big, and then you 
can bring me the ‘ Journals’ and ‘ Mercuries’ yourself. Good bye ; 
give my love to father and mother.—Your affectionate grandma, 
Elizabetha Goethe.” When Augustus is seven years old, she writes: 
** Whenever I receive such a well and distinctly written exercise book 
from you, I rejoice that you are so clever to describe things in so 
orderly and lucid a manner.” ‘Then, after exhorting him to be an 
obedient boy and to pray to God to keep father and mother in good 
nealth, she continues: “ Your dear father has never given me trouble 
and sorrow, therefore the dear God has blessed and raised him above 
many, many others, and has made him great and renowned ; so that 
all good people truly esteem him. Now, my dear Augst., I am sure 
you will exert yourself to the utmost to follow your dear father’s good 
example, and become equally good.” When Augustus, after having 
paid her a visit in Frankfurt in 1805, left for Weimar, she gave him 
the following characteristic testimonial: “I, the undersigned, publicly 
acknowledge by this letter that Julius Augustus von Goethe, the 
bearer of this, has behaved so well and exemplary during his stay 
here that he appears to have inherited the ring in the fable in 
Nathan the Wise” (by Lessing) “ which makes him who possesses it 
the beloved of God and man. That this is the case with the above- 
mentioned J. A. von Goethe, certifies herewith his loving grand- 
mother, Elizabeth Goethe.” 

She takes the most lively interest in the literary products of her 
son ; the seed she has sown in his youthful soul now bears rich 
fruit. She longs for each of his works, and when she receives 
one she first reads it by herself, then once more with her friends 
in a literary circle where the dramatic works are read in parts and 
their merits discussed. She notices that her son has adopted some 
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cf her peculiar expressions in his writings. On the other hand, 
she is so familiar with his works that she often quotes passages 
from them in her conversations and in her letters. Once she 
writes: “Yes, dear Augst., if I knew where to find Doctor Faust’s 
mantle, I would come to see you.” Another time (October 1o, 
1805) she says: “About twenty years ago Mephistopheles sang in 


Dr. Faust, 
The dear old Roman realm, 


How does it hold together ? 
At present one may justly ask this question: The prince electors and 
the princes run to and fro, the world is upside down, palaces and 
thrones do slope their heads to their foundations, all is turning like 
a whirligig, the time is out of joint. One does not know with whom 
to side; but everything will be set right again, for the dear Father 
above wisely prevents the trees from growing into heaven.” Her 
interest increases as more works arrive from Weimar. When she 
had received the poems she wrote (April 17, 1807): “I read the first 
volume of the lyrical poems over and over again. The three riders 
who come forth from under the bed, in the ‘ Wedding Song,’ I see 
bodily; ‘The Bride of Corinth,’ ‘The Bayadere,’ the (original) 
beginning of the ‘Sea Voyage’—‘ For days and nights my ship stood 
frighted,’ ‘The Magician’s Apprentice,’ the ‘ Ratcatcher,’ and all the 
other poems make me inexpressibly happy.” Not content with what is 
sent her, she repeatedly asks her son to forward new poems. She tells 
him, “ You do a good work to send me new products; there is a 
great literary dearth here, and your fountain with its fulness of water 
will quench my thirst.” “We thank God,” she continues, “for the 
crumbs that fall from your table.” She is quite taken up with 
“Wilhelm Meister,” for which she sends her hearty thanks, saying 
“that was once more a joy for me; I felt thirty years younger, saw 
you and the other boys making preparations for the puppet-show in 
the third story, the elder Mors whipping Elise Bethmann, and other 
reminiscences. If I could fully describe my feelings, you would 
greatly rejoice at having caused your mother to enjoy such a happy 
day. Also the romances which Reichardt has set to music gave me 
great pleasure, especially the one beginning with the words— 
What hear I sound outside the gate, 
What voices on the bridge ? 

which I sang the whole day. Once more, then, my very best thanks.” 
But, above all, she loves the epic idyl, “ Hermann and Dorothea ;” 
she feels it is a reflection of her own soul, and she writes: “It is a 
masterpiece without equal, I carry it with me as a cat does her 
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kittens. Next Sunday I shall take it with me to Stock’s ; they will jump 
for joy. Our senior minister, Dr. Hufnagel, has married a couple 
with the words with which Hermann and Dorothea were united, 
saying that he knew no better wedding address. He considers that 
all who do not possess it, and do not carry it about with them, are 
Hottentots.” She is greatly pleased each time she hears that her 
son has gone to Jena, in order to be in the company of Schiller. 
For he once told her that there his literary products ripen. Thus 
she writes: “I rejoice that you are in and about Jena again; there 
another ‘Hermann,’ or some such work, will no doubt be produced.” 
It is interesting to know what she thinks of Schiller ; she writes: 
“ Remember me to Schiller, and tell him that I esteem him highly ; 
I love his writings, for they are and remain to me a true comfort. 
You and Schiller have given me an extraordinary pleasure by your 
not replying to the twiddle-twaddle which the Berlin critics brought 
forward against you. Let them go to the wall. You did right, and 
I hope you will continue to ignore them. Your works will remain 
for eternity, whilst their poor stuff is nothing but rubbish; it tears 
whilst one holds it in one’s hand, and is not worth binding.” Schiller, 
who, like all others, was charmed with his friend’s mother, once 
writing about her, said: “ We found her simple hearty nature most 
interesting.” Her high opinion of her son’s worth is also shown after 
her removal from the house in the “ Hirschgraben ” to that of the 
“Golden Fountain,” when she writes: “In the reading-room your 
bust is put up between those of Wieland and Herder, three names 
which Germany will always mention with reverence.” She little knew 
how much greater her son would be considered by posterity than 
the two poets whom she thought his equals. Her love and respect 
for him do not, however, prevent her from criticising him some- 
times. Thus she warns him not to let his writings be printed in 
Latin types, saying: “Now a word as to our conversation when 
you were here, concerning the Roman characters. I will explain 
to you what mischief they do to the general reader. They are like 
an aristocratic pleasure garden which nobody but noblemen and 
people with stars and orders may enter. Our German letters are 
like the Prater” (the well-known public -park presented to the 
town of Vienna by Joseph II.) “over the gates of which the 
Emperor had inscribed, ‘For All People.’ if your works had 
been printed in these odious aristocrats, they would not have 
become so popular, with all their excellence. Tailors, seamstresses, 
servants, all read them, and everyone finds something suitable in 
them. Enough: they walk with the Jena ‘Literary News,’ Dr. 
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Hufnagel, and others pell mell in the Prater, enjoy themselves, 
bless the author, and cheer him. . . . Remain then faithful to 
German habits, to German letters ; for if Roman letters continue, 
within fifty years German will be neither spoken nor written, and 
you and Schiller will become classic authors like Horace, Livy, 
Ovid, and the others, for where there is no language there is no 
people. How the professors will pluck you to pieces, interpret, 
and drum you into the heads of the scholars. Therefore speak, 
write, and print in German as long as it is possible.” ! 

The glorious works of her son surround also the mother with a 
halo in which many would like to bask. She becomes not only a 
centre of adoration, which is due to the mother of Goethe, but is 
often troubled for recommendations to her son by people who 
travel to Weimar. Students, teachers, actors, opera singers, and 
others come to her with the same request. Once Goethe, having 
found these intruders too many, complained to his mother that she 
had not the courage to refuse anyone; he said that whilst she 
saved those people a box on the ear, they got a hole in the head. 
But the goodness of her heart and the pleasure to serve others are 
indefatigable, and she expects the like of her son. There comes an 
innkeeper, and begs her to ask her son to help him to recover the 
money somebody owes him who has wealthy brothers in Weimar. 
She humorously writes: “ If you can be of any assistance to your 
countryman in this affair, he will relate it to the ‘burgher captains,’” 
(allusion to a Frankfurt local comedy of this title) “and that class 
of people who drink wine at his inn will praise their gracious 
countryman.” Above all, the professors who pass through Frankfurt 
visit Frau Rat. Concerning these visits she writes her son an 
original and characteristic letter in October 1807: “ This autumn 
fair was rich in professors. As a great part of your renowned name 
is reflected upon me, and these people imagine I have con- 
tributed something to your great talent, they come to have a good 
look at me. Then I do not put my light under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick. Certainly I assure the people that I have not con- 
tributed in the least to what made you a great man and poet, 
for I never accept the praise which is not due to me. More- 
over, I well know to whom praise and thanks are due, for I 


' The good Frau Rat was not aware that what she called German were 
originally Latin letters, and had only received their elaborate shape from the 
monks of the middle ages. In spite of hers and Prince Bismarck’s predilection 
for the so-called German types, I think it would be better if the Roman characters 
superseded the German, both in schools and practical life. 
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have done nothing towards the natural growth of the germs 
from which you were developed in your mothers womb. Per- 
haps a grain of brain more or less, and you might have become 
quite an ordinary man, and wherein there is nothing, nothing 
can come out; for however much you may educate, all the 
educational institutions of Europe cannot bestow talent or genius. 
I grant they may produce good and useful men ; but here we speak 
of extraordinary ones. Therein good Frau Aja gives glory and 
honour to God, as is just and right. Now to my light which I 
placed on the candlestick, and your professors like to behold. The 
gift with which God has endowed me is, to give a vivid description 
of things of which I possess a knowledge, whether great or small, 
truth or fiction. As soonas I enter a social circle, all become joyous 
and cheerful whilst I relate. Thus I talked to the professors, and 
they went away contented ; that is my whole art. Yet another thing 
belongs to it ; I always show a friendly face, which pleases people 
and costs no money, as said your late friend Merck.” Among her 
prominent qualities we find a sense for order and business. 
“ Everything beautiful in its time” may serve as her motto. Regu- 
larly as the autumn returns she sends chestnuts and Indian corn 
and other seasonable fruits to her dear ones in Weimar, and as soon 
as November draws to a close she despatches the box with Christmas 
presents. We can still see from the three stout quarto volumes 
preserved in the Goethe archive, how well she kept her household 
accounts, a habit which she acquired from her orderly husband. In 
a letter to Freiherr Von Stein she savs: “ Order and composure are 
my principal characteristics. Hence I despatch at once whatever I 
have to do, the most disagreeable always first, and I gulp down the 
devil without looking at him. When everything has resumed its 
proper condition, then I defy anyone to surpass me in good humour.” 
Being of a practical and economical nature, she also had a capacity 
for business, which is shown by the way she sold her house in the 
Hirschgraben, and the wines stored up in its cellars, at the highest 
price, after the death of her husband. When Goethe intended to 
buy a very large estate, she dissuades him: “ For,” she says, “ you 
are no agriculturist, you have other favourite occupations, and will 
easily be imposed upon. If you wish to have an estate, must it be one 
for such an enormous price? When you were here you spoke of a 
much smaller one, but one for 45,000 Reichsthaler' made me feel quite 
dizzy. Once more, do as you like, but don’t yield to useless regret 
when the thing is done.” She is active and industrious, always busy, 


' An obsolete German coin, in value about 3s. 67. 
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ahd cannot lay her hands idly in her lap. She is sixty years old, 
and still finds something to do. She has four hobbies, as she herself 
relates: “ Firstly, making Brussels lace, which I have learned in my 
old days, and which gives me childlike pleasure ; secondly, piano- 
playing, then reading books, and lastly chess, a game which I had 
given up, but have lately taken to again.” She reads the best 
authors, whereby she gains considerable knowledge ; is acquainted 
with ancient and modern literature ; quotes chapter and verse from 
the Bible, her favourite book, and even understands the Hebrew 
text. Once she corrects Luther’s translation. This makes the 
Lord say to Cain: “Why do you disguise your face?” But she 
found out that according to the Hebrew original it is “Why 
is thy countenance fallen” (as the English version has it). She 
often alludes to Greek history and mythology, and is familiar 
with Shakespeare and the modern poets, and with delight quotes 
from her great son’s writings. She dislikes the common pleasures of 
the senses, more especially the banquettings which were in vogue. 
“The god of most of my countrymen,” she writes, “is their belly ; 
they are veritable epicures. The finest academy for painting and 
drawing might be built for the money spent on these carousals, 
which resemble ennui like one drop of water the other.” And yet in 
spite of her dislike of such social gatherings, all people, high or low, 
find her interesting. In a modest way she describes herself in a letter 
to her daughter-in-law, “I am,” she says, “thanks be to God, very 
well. I do not understand how it is, but I am loved, esteemed, and 
sought after by so many people that I am often a riddle to myself 
and do not know what they admire in me; enough it is so, and I 
enjoy this human goodness, thank God, and spend my days in con- 
tentment.” In July 1799 the King and his celebrated consort, 
Queen Luisa of Prussia, came to Frankfurt. The latter sent her bro- 
ther, the Hereditary Prince of Mecklenburg, to Frau Rat to invite her 
to visit tke Queen. Frau Rat reports to her son as follows: “The 
prince came about noon and dined with me at my small table. At 
six o’clock he drove me to the Taxische Palace in the royal carriage, 
two lackeys standing behind us. The Queen conversed with me of 
former times, remembered the pleasure she had in my former house 

the good pancakes, &c. Dear me, what effect such things have upon 
people! This visit was at once reported in all coffee and wine 
houses, in all large and small societies. During the first few days 
nothing else was talked of but that the Queen had invited Frau Rat 
tor a visit through the Hereditary Prince of Mecklenburg. You can 
imagine how I was questioned to tell all that had been transacted ; 
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in one word I had a nimbus round my head which became me 
well.” 

In June 1803 she was again invited by the Queen to Wilhelmsbad, 
and, after describing her reception, she continues: “ When I was in 
full glee, who came in? Our Duke of Weimar! God, what joy 
that was for me ; oh, how well and affectionately he spoke of you ! I 
thanked him with fervour for the kindness he had shown you during 
your last serious illness. He said, with emotion, that you had done 
the same to him; all those thirty years you and he had been attached 
to each other. I was so excited that I could have laughed and cried 
at the same time. Whilst I was in this mood the Queen called me 
into another room, the King also came in; the former opened a 
case, and—now astonish !—taking out a costly necklace, she fastened 
it round my neck with her own hands. Touched to tears, I could 
hardly thank her sufficiently. . . . It is impossible to tell you all that 
happened on that glorious day. Enough. I arrived home-in the 
evening happy and elated.” 

The letters from which we have quoted show us her simple, 
joyous, and affectionate nature—the cause of her popularity. We 
will now mention some of those expressions of hers which sound 
like sentences of pleasant proverbial wisdom, and to which we can 
apply the verse, “she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and the 
teaching of kindness is on her tongue.” Once she says: “I am 
well and content, and bear with patience what I cannot alter.” 
Another time : “ As we are not able to stop the spokes of the wheel 
of fortune, and are powerless to retard its motion, it would be folly 
to cry over it. Oh, there are still many joys on God’s earth, if one 
only understands to seek them ; and if one does not despise small 
mercies, one is sure to find them. How many joys are. spoiled, 
because people mostly look above them, and ignore what is below?” 
This sentiment she calls “a sauce of Frau Aja’s cookery.” ‘“ Sacred 
and profane authors,” she says, “exhort us to enjoy life. The former 
say: ‘ He that is of a cheerful heart hatha continual feast’ (Proverbs 
xv. 15), and in Goetz von Berlichingen (by Goethe) we read, ‘ cheer- 
fulness is the mother of all virtues.’” “ Would to God,” she remarks, 
**T could make all mankind joyous and.contented ; how happy I 
should feel! I love cheerful people ; if I were a sovereign, I would 
imitate Julius Cesar, and only have happy faces at my court. For, 
as a rule, those people are good whose conscience makes them 
happy. I fear persons with downcast brow, they remind me of 
Cain.” In a charming letter to Frau von Stein, she says : “God has 
given me grace to make all happy who come to me, of whatever 
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rank, age, or sex. I am fond of people, and everyone feels that 
immediately. I pass without pretension through the world, and that 
gratifies men. I never act the moralist towards anyone, always seek 
out the good that is in them, and leave what is bad to Him who 
made mankind, and who knows best how to round off the angles. In 
this way I make myself happy and comfortable. . . . I enjoy life 
while its lamp is still aglow, seek no thorns, and catch the small 
joys ; if the door is low, I stoop down ; if I can remove the stone 
out of my way, I do so; if it is too heavy, I go round it; and 
thus every day I find something which gladdens me ; and the 
corner-stone, the belief in God, makes my heart glad and my 
countenance cheerful.” 

From this, her happy nature, arises her calmness and fearlessness. 
In spite of the continuous war troubles and the presence of hostile 
soldiers quartered in her house, she keeps up her spirits and is of good 
courage. Her son inherited this Oiympian calm from her and his 
dislike of unnecessary agitation and emotion. Amid the roar of 
cannon at the bombardment of Verdun his mind is occupied with 
the study of colours. Her sunny nature shrank from storms. “I 
hate perturbation of mind,” she said, ‘more than all the sans culottes 
in the grand French army, who could not disturb one of my nights’ 
rests. I have, thank God, never been timid, and now I do not wish 
to grow so ; we must wait and see ; in the meantime we will accept 
the good days and not grieve before the time: one moment may 
change all. Fear is infectious like influenza, and always makes the 
plural out of a singular ; it still does as it did four thousand years 
ago (2 Kings vii. 6) when the Syrians said : ‘ Lo, the King of Israel 
hath hired against us the kings of the Hittites and the kings of the 
Egyptians.’ They said kings instead of king, their fear imagining 
the danger to be greater than it really was. In order, therefore, not 
to let my head be turned, I avoid having cowardly fear as my com- 
panion. It is a common place where every goose and every hare- 
brained fellow may contribute his mite of tittle-tattle. As a child to 
whom the nurse has told a ghost story is afraid of a white sheet on 
the wall, so people here believe everything, if it is only sufficiently 
terrible, but whether it is true or not they do not investigate.’ 
Then continuing, she gives an amusing incident of fear. “ Frau 
Elise Bethmann came in hot haste and breathless into my 
bedroom in the night of January 3 (1795), crying, ‘Dear Raetin, 
I must acquaint you with the great danger threatening us. 
The enemy are bombarding Mannheim with fiery balls. The 
commander of the town has said that he cannot hold out 
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any longer than three days.’... I remained quite calm, and 
coolly asked, ‘How can they bomoard Mannheim? For they have 
no batteries ; do they shoot from over the low banks of the Rhine? 
In this case the balls will be cold before they have passed the 
broad river, and what the commander intends to do he will 
scarcely make’ public. Whence does your correspondent know 
this? Write him he is a coward.’” All these great traits of 
character had their origin in her firm belief in God. Her son said 
of her in a letter to Zelter, January 9, 1824: “In every one of her 
letters is seen the character of a woman who in an Old Testament 
fear of God has spent a useful life, full of trust in the unchangeable 
national and family God.” She herself writes, in one of her re- 
markable letters to her son, in 1806: “ This trust in God has never 
left me in the lurch, and this faith is the sole source of my contin- 
uous cheerfulness. In the present state of affairs a great support is 
necessary. Upon whom else shall one rely? Upon our crowned 
heads? They give one, indeed, little comfort. I am not deceived, 
for I have not placed my trust upon them. With my Monarch 
neither capital nor interest is lost. He is my true support.” 
And now only one more passage from a letter to her daughter-in- 
law. “ You see,” she says, “from this that grandmother still enjoys life, 
and why should I not be happy on God’s beautiful earth? It would 
be base ingratitude for all the benefits which He has granted me 
during my life ; and in praising and thanking God I will spend my 
remaining days until the curtain falls.” Yes, until the curtain of this 
happy life’s drama fell, and even when dying this great woman pre- 
served her calm and religious mind and her joyous humour, the 
faithful and comforting companions of her life. When upon her 
express wish, the physician had told her the time that death might 
enter, she ordered everything for her funeral with great exactness, 
and even settled the sort of wine and the size of cakes for the 
refreshment of those who should accompany her to the grave. 
According to a not improbable legend, a friend thinking, no doubt, 
that the illness of Frau Rat was not serious, sent her an invitation on 
the morning of her death, to which the dying lady replied, as a last 
revelation of her happy nature : “ Frau Rat cannot come: she is busy 
dying.” Thus she departed, calm and fearless in death as she was 
in life. But although death removes also the great ones from the 
midst of mankind, there is no annihilation in this removal, for the 
remembrance of their character and their deeds is immortal. In this 
sense Frau Aja Wohlgemut is not dead. Her life’s memory remains 
with future generations, and the picture of her character will move 
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the zsthetic and ethical interest of man. In her are fulfilled the 
concluding words of the greatest work of her great son :— 


All things transitory, 

But as symbols are sent ; 
Earth’s insufficiency 

Here grows to event ; 

The indescribable, 

Here it is done. 

The woman-soul leadeth us 
Upward and on! 


JOSEPH STRAUSS, 








The Gentleman's Magazine, 


THE GREAT TALKERS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


In Two Parts.—Part II, 


F one might venture to compare Mirabeau to a tameless, fierce, 
and masterful tiger, Talleyrand might surely be likened to a 
cat—a cat sleek and wary, supple of movement, vigilant of eye, 
always slipping out of difficulty and danger. While the tiger falls 
with a spring and a bound upon his adversary, and rends him with 
cruel talons, the cat scratches and bites, dealing wounds that fester 
and inflame, though they are not absolutely fatal. And while 
Mirabeau, tiger-like, stood in the forefront of combat, and frustrated 
his foes with strokes that stunned them, Talleyrand, cat-like, hid 
himself in corners and secret nooks, darting out stealthily as 
opportunity served, to mark with poisoned claws some unsuspecting 
antagonist. But perhaps I should apologise to the cat for a 
comparison that is no compliment: the cat is not unsusceptible of 
affectionate impulses, and has been known to cling to its master or 
mistress with touching fidelity ; whereas Talleyrand was dead to all 
such feelings—to every feeling but that of self-interest—he was so 
bloodless, so self-absorbed, so wholly a creature of theintellect. He 
had not only no passions, he had even no prejudices. When one 
recalls that he was in succession Minister of the Directory, of the 
Empire, of the Restoration, of the July Monarchy, one readily 
understands his character ; no elaborate analysis of it is needed. 
Talleyrand has been defined as intellect made man—intellect 
raised to the fourth power—because in him this faculty dominated 
over all others. He was gifted with nearly every phase of it, except 
the imaginative ; with observation, irony, diplomacy, administrative 
capacity, the intellect of silence, the intellect of the situation, the 
intellect of the day and of the to-morrow, the charm, the subtlety, 
and the sang froid of intellect. Asa master of words, as a sayer of 
good things, he has hardly been equalled. His career began with a 
bon mot; his speeches are made up of mofs, and in the most 
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embarrassing conjunctures he extricated himself from his difficulty, 
or put the laughers all on his side by some prompt and lively repartee. 

He was present in the ciccle of Madame du Barry when its 
habitués were relating their affairs of gallantry. Perceiving that he 
kept a rigid silence, the favourite said to him, “ And you, Monsieur 
YPAbbé, you say nothing?” “Alas! madame, I was making a 
melancholy reflection.” ‘ And what was it?” ‘That in this city 
of Paris, madame, it is easier to gain women than abbeys.” The mot 
was repeated to Louis XV., and procured the young Abbé de Périgord 
his first preferment. 

After the campaign of Dresden, Napoleon perceiving him (he was 
then Prince of Benevento) at his levée broke out violently: “ Why 
have you come here? To show me your ingratitude? You affect to 
belong to a party of opposition? If I were dangerously ill I would 
take care that you died before me.” Talleyrand, with infinite grace 
and composure, replied : “I have no need, sire, of such a warning to 
address to Heaven the most ardent wishes for the prolongation of 
your Majesty’s days.” 

His face was like a mask, impassive, inscrutable ; and to the 
violent outbursts of the Emperor he opposed this inflexible visage 
and an immovable silence. On one occasion, however, when 
descending the stairs one day, after experiencing a scene of this kind, 
he was moved to whisper to his neighbour: ‘ What a pity that so 
great a man should have been so badly brought up!” Marshal 
Lannes declared that if, while speaking to you, he was kicked in 
the back, his face would show no sign of the injury offered to him. 

“T admire,” said Louis XVIII., “ your influence over all that has 
taken place in France. How did you contrive to break down, in the 
first place, the power of the Directory, and, later, the colossal power 
of Bonaparte?” ‘Egad, sire, I assure you I have had no part in 
such matters ; but there is something inexplicable in me that brings 
misfortune to the governments which neglect me.” 

After his speech against the war with Spain in 1818, all Paris 
concluded that he would be deprived of his offices, and probably sent 
into exile. ‘Are you not thinking,” said the King, “of going into 
the country?” ‘No, sire ; at least not until your Majesty goes to 
Fontainebleau, when it will be my duty to accompany you.” “No, 
no, that is not what I mean ; I ask if you are not about to retire to 
your estates?” “No, sire.” “Ah! well, tell me, how far is it from 
Paris to Valencay?” ‘Sire, it is—fourteen leagues farther than 
from Paris to Ghent” (the royal refuge previous to the Restoration)— 
a menace which Louis understood : and Talleyrand remained. 
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It was inevitable that the utterer of so many dons mots should 
gain the reputation of some which were not really his own. And 
sometimes their makers purposely fathered them upon him in 
order to ensure them a ready currency. ‘Thus, Harel, in the Vain 
Jaune, ascribed to him the famous phrase, “La parole a été donnée 
& homme pour déguiser sa pensée” (Speech was given to man to 
disguise his thoughts). Afterwards he wished to reclaim it, but with 
scant success. 

From M. de Vitrolles Talleyrand borrowed the happy phrase, 
“ The beginning of the end.” And from the Chevalier de Panat he 
adopted his epigrammatic criticism on the impolitic conduct of the 
émigrés after the Restoration: “ They have learned nothing, and for- 
gotten nothing.” 

Of the celebrated epigram on the judicial murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien, “ It is worse than a crime, it is a blunder,” Talleyrand’s 
paternity is doubtful ; but we may assign to him the emphatic advice, 
“No zeal” (Point de ztle): though Lord Chesterfield, it is true, 
advised one of his friends, ‘‘ Moderation, and no vivacity !” 

It is said that the Director Rewbell, in a fit of rage, flung an ink- 
stand at Talleyrand’s head, exclaiming, “ Vile émigré, your mind is as 
crooked as your feet.” The witty cripple soon took his revenge. 
“ How are things going?” said Rewbell, one day. ‘Crossways, as 
you see,” replied Talleyrand. Rewbell squinted. 

Talleyrand’s mo¢s under the Empire and after the Restoration, 
like those of the Revolution, have stood the test of time—the best 
of all touchstones. “Good taste,” he said, speaking of Napoleon, 
“is his personal enemy ; he would destroy it, if he could, by cannon- 
shot.” 

“ He will end,” he said, on another occasion, “ by disgusting me 
with those circular forms for which I have had all my life sucha 
predilection.” “ Howso?” “By his cannon-balls.” 

He left the marks of his claws upon Maret, Duc de Bassano. “ In 
all the world,” said he, “I know but one man stupider than Maret.” 
* And who is he?” “The Duc de Bassano.” After the disasters 
of the Russian expedition, he exclaimed, “They said that all the 
material was lost, and here is Maret back again!” 

In recommending a candidate for employment, the man’s friend 
remarked, “ Everybody must live.” “I do not see the necessity,” 
replied Talleyrand. [But this answer had already been given by 
M. D’Argenson to the Abbé Desfontaines, and Piron has verified it. ] 

One of his favourite targets was M. Simonville, a man dis- 
tinguished by his colossa] greed and selfishness, ‘“ How is Simon- 
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ville?” he asked, one day, of a common friend. “Oh, very well, 
monseigneur, he is even growing fatter.” ‘ Simonville growing fat? 
I cannot understand it.” ‘Why not, monseigneur?” “No, I can’t 
understand what interest Simonville has in growing fat !” 

Another time, somebody observing, “At least, in the Upper 
Chamber there are consciences.” ‘ Yes,” replied Talleyrand, “a 
good many. Simonville has two.” 

Who can forget his audacious speech to Madame de Staél, who 
was suspected of having painted herself as the heroine in her romance 
of “Delphine,” and Talleyrand in the character of the greedy and 
artificial Madame de Vernon? “They tell me that both you and I 
are in the book, madame, disguised as females.” 

It is a well-worn story how that he, when seated between the De 
Staél and Madame Récamier, behaving with his accustomed gallantry, 
but betraying his partiality towards the latter, replied to Madame de 
Staél’s embarrassing question—“ If we two fell in the water, mon- 
seigneur, whom would you first assist?” “Oh, madame, you know 
how to swim !” 

This, says M. du Bled, is a charming reply, but not equal to that 
of a Bavarian Count to a beautiful Madame de V., with whom he 
was greatly smitten. “If your mother and I,” said she, “ fell into 
yonder river, whom would you succour first?” ‘My mother,” he 
answered, but, looking with emotion at Madame V., he added, “To 
save you first would be to save myself.” 

“Do you know,” said Talleyrand, referring to his inseparable 
friend and confident Montror, “do you know why I like him? It 
is because he has so few prejudices.” 

(When Madame Hamlin reproached Montron with his devotion 
to Talleyrand, the former replied, “Who would not lovehim? He 
is sO vicious.”) 

The Abbé Desrenaudes refused him a vote on the ground that 
his conscience was opposed to it. “We don’t ask you for your 
conscience,” explained Talleyrand, “ but for your vote.” 

At one of the first sittings of the Constituent Assembly, when 
its members were preparing to elect a president, Mirabeau led off 
the debate, and indicated to his colleagues the qualifications in cha- 
racter and capacity which the office required, in such wise that it was 
impossible not to recognise himself in the portrait he was tracing. 
“There is only one detail wanting to complete M. de Mirabeau’s 
sketch,” observed Talleyrand—‘“ that the president should be pock- 
marked.” [Mirabeau had suffered severely from small-pox. | 

When Charles X. said that fora king who was menaced there was 
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no choice between the throne and the scaffold, “‘ Your Majesty,” he 
said, “forgets the post-chaise.” ‘To a person who asked him his 
opinion on a certain subject, he said, “I? Oh, I have one in the 
morning and another in the afternoon, but I have none at all in the 
evening.” 

When his friend Montron was taken ill, and replied to his in- 
quiries, “ A/on ami, je sens les tourmens de l’enfer” (My friend, I feel 
the torments of hell), Talleyrand replied, “ Quoi/ déja?” (What! 
already?) [But this repartee is much older than Talleyrand’s time. ] 

Of a certain lady, whose dress, or want of it, provoked remark, 
he observed : “ Oui, elle est belle, tres belle ; mais, pour la toilette, cela 
commence trop tard et finit trop tét.” 

Sidney Smith tells us that, talking in Talleyrand’s presence to his 
brother Bobus, who was just beginning his career at the bar, he said, 
“Mind, Bobus, when you are Lord Chancellor I shall expect one 
of your best livings.” ‘“ Yes, my friend,” rejoined Bobus, “ but first 
I shall make you commit all the basenesses of which priests are 
capable.” ‘What an enormous latitude!” (Quelle latitude énorme /) 
cried Talleyrand, shrugging his shoulders and throwing up his hands. 

The following anecdote is told by the late Lord Dalling and 
Bulwer: —For several days Talleyrand saw, without recognising him, 
a well-dressed person, who stood bare-headed and bowed very low 
as Talleyrand mounted the steps of his coach. ‘And who are you, 
my friend?” he said atlast. “Iam your coachmaker, monseigneur.” 
“Ah, you are my coachmaker; and what do you want, my coach- 
maker?” “I want to be paid,” said the coachmaker, meekly. 
** Ah, you are my coachmaker, and want to be paid ; you shall be 
paid, my coachmaker.” “ And when, monseigneur?” “Hum,” 
answered the statesman, looking at him closely, and settling himself 
comfortably in his carriage, “ you are very curious! ” 

Statesmen and wits leave their characters behind them to be the 
playthings of opposing critics—shuttlecocks which they bandy to and 
fro @ Jeur gré. Over the grave of a man like Talleyrand the voice of 
dispraise will be louder than that of panegyric. Chateaubriand said 
of him: ‘Had he been a plebeian, poor and obscure, with only his 
immorality and his drawing-room wit, we should never have heard of 
him”—which I take leave to doubt. “Strip off the degraded bishop, 
the debased grand seigneur, and the married priest, and what 
remains? His reputation and his successes have belonged to these 
three depravations.” But this seems sorry criticism. What is the 
use of talking of what Talleyrand would have been if he had not 
been Talleyrand ? 
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Madame de Staél, who did not (and had no reason to) love him, 
compares him to those little toy-men we give to children. With their 
heads of cork and limbs of lead, you may upset or reverse them, and 
they always find their feet. 

Mignet’s judgment is more favourable. “Napoleon,” he says, 
“had the genius of action; Talleyrand that of counsel. The one 
projected everything that was grand, the other avoided whatever 
was dangerous; and the creative passion of the one was happily tem- 
pered by the slow circumspection of the other. It is probable, or at 
least possible, that, if Napoleon would have more frequently adopted 
his advice, he would have escaped his worst calamities; but then, had 
he done so, he would not have been Napoleon !” I confess I have little 
patience with these assumptions of historians, which always proceed 
on the untenable ground that if somebody had not been somebody, 
then, &c. 

Says M. Adolphe Thiers:—“ M. de Talleyrand had a moral merit, 
that of loving peace under a master who loved war, and of allowing 
him tosee it. Gifted with an exquisite taste, with unfailing tact, and 
a useful indolence, he could render real service to the State only by 
opposing to the First Consul’s affluence of words, of pen, and of action 
his perfect moderation as well as his penchant for doing nothing. 

Says Sainte-Beuve:—“‘ The moral problem which the personality 
of Talleyrand involves, in so far as it is original and extraordinary, 
rests wholly upon the singular and unique combination of a superior 
intellect, a clear good sense, an exquisite taste, and a consummate 
corruption, covered by disdain, /aisser-al//er, and indifference.” Again, 
in a severer mood, he calls him a diminutive of Mazarin: “ He is 
only a finer edition,” he adds, “ more elegant, and embellished with 
taste, ofthe Abbé Dubois.” 

Talleyrand was a man of his epoch; he was made by the age 
which he helped to make. This may seem a paradox ; but I think the 
reader, on reflection, will perceive that it is the expression of an obvious 
truth. Finally, we may say of him that he had many ideas and no 
convictions; a good deal of wit, but not a particle of imagination. 

Among the Great Talkers of the Revolutionary period I must pass 
over, from want of space, the Marquis de Boufflers (1738-1815), who 
wrote gay verses and gayer tales, wasting upon trifles! an intellect 
capable of better work, and, with a heart full of generous sympathies, 
doing nothing to make the world better; and Comte Alexandre de 


1 The Chevalier de Bonnard calls them ; 
Ces jolis riens, 
Que tu produis avec aisance, 
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Tilly (1764-1816), who wrote bitterly in the “ Actes des Apdtres,” 
served Louis XVI. with more honesty than most of his fellows, was 
afterwards Chamberlain to the King of Prussia, and terminated by his 
own unhappy hand a life which had made gaming and gallantry its chief 
occupations. His scandalous “ Mémoires” glitter with flashes of a 
keen and often cynical wit—with mordant sketches of some of the 
principal performers in the strange drama of his time—with lively 
anecdotes and livelier repartees. Then there are the two Ségurs ; 
Comte Louis-Philippe de Ségur, who died in 1830, aged seventy-seven; 
and his brother, Vicomte Joseph-Alexandre, who died in 1805, aged 
only forty-nine. Both were men of talent, men of honour, and fine 
talkers. The Vicomte wrote some pleasant things in prose and verse: 
comedies, proverdes, novels, chansons, operas. His principal work is 
“Les Femmes,” published in 1802. Not a few of his songs are 
bright with witty intention (“Le Temps et L’Amour,” for instance, 
which is well known); but he could also strike with success a senti- 
mental chord. I venture to quote a specimen: 


Vous me quittez pour aller a la gloire, 
Mon triste coeur suivra partout vos pas. 
Allez, volez au temple de mémoire, 
Suivez ’honneur, mais ne m’oubliez pas. 


A vos devoirs comme a I’amour fidele, 
Cherchez la gloire, évitez le trépas ; 

Dans les combats oi l’honneur vous appelle, 
Distinguez vous ; mais ne m’oubliez pas. 


Que faire, hélas ! dans mes peines cruelles ; 
Je crains la paix autant que Jes combats : 
Vous y verrez tant de beautés nouvelles ; 
Vous leur plairez ; mais ne m’oubliez pas. 


Oui, vous plairez et vous vaincrez sans cesse ; 
Mars et I’‘Amour suivront partout vos pas. 
De vos succés gardez la douce ivresse ; 
Soyez heureux ; mais ne m’oubliez pas, 


In default of a better, the reader will accept, perhaps, the following 
halting version : 


You leave me, dear, to follow Glory’s ways, 
My sad heart still shall, constant, share thy lot : 
Go, go, and seek the wreath of human praise ; 
Seek honour’s meed ; but oh, forget me not ! 


To duty as to love thou’lt faithful be ; 

Glory pursue, Lut shun the common lot ; 

On battle-fields where Honour Summons thee 
Distinction win ; but oh, forget me not ! 
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Alas for me! since in my sufferings dire 
Peace do I fear not less than war, I wot. 
New beauties thou wilt everywhere admire, 
And they will smile ; but oh, forget me not ! 


Yes, thou wilt conquer always, for ’tis meet 

Both Mars and Love should constant share thy lot. 
Of thy success the intoxication sweet 

Joyous preserve ; but oh, forget me not ! 

The Comte Louis Philippe plied a more serious pen, and published 
a “ History of the Reign of Frederick William II., King of Prussia”; 
“A Historical Decade, or Review of Europe from 1786 to 1796”; 
“Contes Moraux et Politiques”; and “ Pensées, Maximes et 
Réflections.” A distinguished statesman and diplomatist, he was 
reconciled to the Empire, and accepted office under Napoleon as a 
senator and councillor of State and Grand Master of the Ceremonies. 
But the Vicomte remained unmoved by the Imperial blandishments, 
and refused the colonelcy of a regiment which was offered to him. 
He dubbed his brother Ségur % Cérémonieux, adding, with a certain 
maliciousness, “I am Ségur sans cérimonie.” 

But his brother had quite as lively a wit. In 1789, while at 
Vienna, he dined with Prince de Kaunitz, who suddenly broke out 
against the Marquis de Noailles: ‘I have received, Monsieur l’Am- 
bassadeur, the latest news from France, where they are plundering 
and massacring more than ever ; all heads are turned topsy-turvey ; 
the country is given over to madness and frenzy.” The ambassador 
was silent, as befitted his dignity; but Ségur, younger and more 
impatient, could not restrain his anger.” “It is true, my prince, that 
France just now is suffering from a very severe fever. It is said that 
the malady is contagious, and that it came to us from Brussels.” 
[Belgium had recently rebelled against the yoke of Austrian domi- 
nation. | 

In 1792, when he was at the court of Berlin, the King questioned 
him abruptly: “Do the French soldiers continue to refuse all dis- 
cipline?” Ségur’s reply was felicitous: “Sire, our enemies shall 
judge of that.” 

Napoleon, on one occasion, reproached his Grand Master of the 
Ceremonies with being behind time. “Sire,” said he, bowing, “I 
could undoubtedly offer your Majesty a million of excuses; but just 
now one is not always able to make one’s way in the streets. I had 
the misfortune to get involved in a ruck of kings (wn embarras de 
rois), and could not extricate myself easily; that, sire, was the cause 
of my want of punctuality.” Everybody smiled at this delicate bit of 
flattery, remembering that at that moment there were six kings in Paris. 
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Of the court of Louis XVI., and of French Society, at the moment 
when the tocsin of the Revolution first alarmed the world, vividly- 
coloured are the pictures presented in the “Souvenirs et Portraits” 
of the Duc de Lévis (1755-1830)., Moreover, he tells some good 
stories and preserves some choice repartees. He tells us that at 
Lausanne he met with a philosophical boatman, who, after the Duc 
had dilated on the new theories of liberty and equality, replied, by 
showing in one hand a silver coin, and with the other pointing to the 
spire of the village church: “ Liberty,” said he, “is in my purse, and 
equality in the graveyard.” 

He reclaims for the Marquis de Biévre a famous old quip, which 
our English jest-books dishonestly attribute to one and another of 
our wits. Louis XV. asked him to make a pun. ‘ On what subject, 
sire?” ‘Never mind what; on me, if you like.” “ Your Majesty 
is no subject.” 

Someone said to him: “Let us make a favi (a bet).” “Sir, 
remember that Paris was not made in a day.” 

In 1785, the ce/, or roof, of M. de Calonne’s bed gave way, and 
fell upon the slumbering minister. When M. de Biévre was told of 
the occurrence, “ Juste ciel!” he exclaimed. 

One day he said he had seen some oysters traversing the /’a/ais 
Royal (the royal pa/aze!). 

Next steps forward another of the old nobility, the Duc de Brancas- 
Lauraguais (1733-1821), whose eighty-eight years of life covered the 
most stirring period of French History—the reigns of Louis XV. 
and XVI., the Revolution, the Directory, the Consulate, the Empire, 
and the Restoration. Du Bled describes him as one of the greatest 
originals of his time; the ex/fant terrible of the nodlesse, incapable of 
yielding to any kind of discipline; a faithless husband, a faithless lover; 
greatly smitten with every novelty; a disciple of Locke; associated by 
successful experiments with the most illustrious chemists of the age, 
Rouelle, Darcet, and Lavoisier; the author of a tragedy of “ Jocasta,” 
of which the wits said that what it presented most clearly was the 
enigma of the Sphinx; a generous and magnificent character; an 
intellect bold and inquisitive; a ready epigrammatist;' imprisoned four 
times; five times an exile on account of his pamphlets against the 
edicts of 1766 and 1770; a lover of liberty, even of its chimeras; and 
the perpetual assailant of the governments he preferred as well as of 
those he detested. It was on his return from one of his exiles that 


? Discontinuing his visits to Madame de Beauharnais, where the dinners were 
poor, but, on the other hand, scandal was plentiful, he said, ‘‘I am weary of 
eating my neighbour on dry bread.” 
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Louis XV. addressed him: “What have you done in England, 
Monsieur de Lauraguais ?” “Sire, I have learned to think (penser)! 
* What, horses?” replied the King, quibbling on the word janser, 
‘to groom,” which, as the well-instructed reader knows, is identical in 
sound with fenser, “to think. ” 

The Duc was a warm admirer of our English Constitution, and 
urged Louis XVI. to adopt it in France. 

The story of Lafayette is well known. If it be not, the fault 
does not rest with the gentlemen of the pen, for it has been told over 
and over again, and generally with an enthusiasm and in a spirit of 
panegyric which, I confess, seem to me something extravagant. 
There are the original “ Mémoires et Correspondance,” in six volumes, 
published by his family ; there are Régnault Warin’s “ Mémoires pour 
servir i l’Histoire de La Fayette” ; there is Chateauneuf’s sketch 
“ Le Général La Fayette” ; and there are sketches and studies by 
Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, De Loménie, Saint-Marc Girardin, Thiers, 
Mignet, and others. All these show him as one and the same. The 
fanatic of an idea, a transcendental egotist, an eighteenth-century 
Don Quixote, a2 man who was equally capable of the greatest 
absurdities and the finest actions, the Grandison of the Revolution, 
a hero among fine gentlemen, and a fine gentleman among heroes. 

When the Revolution sank bleeding and exhausted at the feet of 
Napoleon, Lafayette still maintained his exa/¢é devotion to liberty. 
He refused the dignity of senator and the embassy to Washington, 
preferring to pose before men as a prophet of the divine doctrine 
of freedom--“a copy, precious and almost unique, without blot and 
without errata, and for epigraph the Victrix causa diis placuit.” Yet 
the genius of the great conqueror dazzled him. He admired him 
profoundly, though it is true he did not envy him, believing 
himself to be inspired by a much nobler and loftier ambition. 
Napoleon understood him thoroughly, in his weakness as well as his 
greatness ; and recognised that the best way of preventing him from 
undertaking an open opposition was by indulging his vanity in the 
opposition of the #éte-d-/éte. One day he discussed with him his 
intentions respecting the rehabilitation of the priesthood. “ Lafayette 
interrupted him to say, with a laugh, ‘Confess that your only object 
is to break the little phial’ (used in the coronation ceremonial). 
‘You laugh at that little phial, and I also,’ replied Napoleon ; ‘ but, 
believe me, it is important to us at home and abroad to make the 
Pope and all those people declare against the legitimacy of the 
Bourbons.’” 

Another time, when the First Consul sought to tickle his vanity 
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by turning the conversation upon Lafayette’s campaign in America, 
Lafayette cut it short by the terse observation, that the greatest 
interests of the universe were decided there by affairs of patriots. 
He was less on his guard against another and subtler kind of flattery, 
when the Imperial cajoler reminded him of the hatred he had in- 
spired in the breast of kings and the European aristocracy. And the 
incurable simplicity of “‘the master of the ceremonies” of the Revo- 
lution was only too apparent when he replied to Napoleon, “A free 
government and you at the head of it ; that is my ideal!” Liberty, 
despotic order, and military glory combined—what an impossible 
dream! Lafayette was half conquered, but recovered from the 
spell when Napoleon made himself Emperor. Then he retired to 
his estate, and shut himself up in a seclusion of silent and passive 
disapproval. Napoleon did not cease to watch him. “ Everybody 
is reformed,” said he, “except one man—Lafayette. He has 
never receded one inch. You see how tranquil he is ; yes, but I 
tell you that he is quite ready to begin again.” ‘*The silence of my 
retreat,” remarked Lafayette, “is the maximum of my deference. Iam 
like the child who is obstinate in not saying A, for fear he will after- 
wards be obliged to say B.” And with Napoleon a man had to go 
to the last letter of the alphabet. 

Of Louis, Comte de Narbonne (1725-1813), one need not say much. 
He was a great noble, a royalist, and a man of letters, who, by the 
common consent of his contemporaries, was capable of doing great 
things, but found few opportunities. One remembers him chiefly 
for the prompt courage and resolution with which he and his thirty 
dragoons secured the escape of Mesdames the King’s aunts in ’gr, 
and for the patriotism with which he accepted the Ministry of War in 
’92. Through the help of Madame de Staél he escaped to England 
at the beginning of the Terror, disguised in valet’s clothes, and settled 
down among his books in the happy valley of Mickleham, until 
Napoleon reconstructed French society, when he returned to France, 
and accepted some important diplomatic missions under the Empire. 
He was a refined talker, and Napoleon enjoyed his conversation, 
which he knew how to flavour with a delicate fragrance of compli- 
ment. On his return from an embassy to Vienna, the Emperor 
blurted out, “ Well, what say they of Bautzen? What say they of 
Lutzen?” For an emperor to put a question is one thing; fora 
courtier to reply to it quite another ; but Narbonne was equal to the 
difficulty. “Ah, sire,” he replied, “some say that you are a god, 
others that you area devil ; but everybody is agreed that you are more 
than man!” His mother, the Duchesse de Narbonne, had remained 
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a fervent Bourbonist. The Emperor knew this, but was not much 
concerned. ‘Ah ca! my dear Narbonne,” -said he, with a smile, 
‘it is not good for my service that you should see your mother too 
often ; I am assured that she does not love me.” “It is true, Sire ; 
as yet she has got no further than admiration.” 

He accompanied Napoleon on his mad plunge into the Russian 
wastes— a madness which he had vainly endeavoured to prevent. He 
did not long survive the disasters in which it involved the Empire. 

The Comte Beugnot was a political Vicar of Bray. His method 
was that of Sosia—he devoutly admired his Amphitryon for the time 
being. He was always faithful to success—a loyal follower of the 
man in possession ; and felt an equal pleasure when Napoleon pinched 
his ear or Louis le Désiré smiled upon his flatteries. For he was 
wanting neither in intelligence nor in political foresight, and after he 
had taken care of his own interests, was not above looking after the 
interests of his country. The fact was that during the Terror he 
had been imprisoned as “‘a suspect” in the Conciergerie ; and the 
experience was crushing enough to deprive him of all elasticity of 
soul and independence of mind. 

In his capacity of fervent royalist he invented for Louis XVIIL., 
on his restoration, the famous mof—“ No more divisions! Peace 
and France ; at last I see heragain! And nothing is changed except 
that there is one Frenchman more !” His, too, was the ingenious idea 
of warning Blucher, when he proposed to blow up the Pont de Jéna, 
that if he carried out his idea the King would take his stand upon the 
bridge and be blown up with it. His, too, the ingenious inscription 
engraved under the statue of Henri I1V.—‘* Ludovico reduce, 
Henricus redivivus.” 

One day, after the Restoration, the Comte de Marcellus proposed 
to the Chamber of Deputies to set up above the tribune an image 
of Christ, as a witness of justice, reverence, and faith. Beugnot 
immediately rose and said: “I desire to support the proposition 
of our pious and honourable colleague, while I beg leave to move an 
amendment quite in harmony with it. I pray the Chamber to order 
that beneath the statue shall be inscribed in letters of gold the words 
of pardon which He spake when dying—‘ Father, forgive them ; for 
they know not what they do !’” 

With this sufficiently sarcastic speech I take leave of Beugnot, 
who died in 1835, aged seventy-four. 

In the same year, at the age of eighty-four—most of these survivors 
of the Terror seem to have enjoyed a remarkable longevity—died 
Roederer, a man of energetic capacity, economist, journalist, historian, 
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administrator, playwright—whose most interesting book for us of the 
present day is his “ Histoire de l’Hétel Rambouillet ”—which, by the 
way, he attempted to revive on his estate of Bois-Roussel. In the pre- 
vious year died Arnault, the dramatist and satirist (at the age of sixty- 
eight), who expressed his mordant wit in his “ Fables,” and sketched 
his contemporaries with an incisive pencil in his “Souvenirs d’un 
Sexagénaire.” One of his minor poems, “ La Feuille,” is found in most 


French anthologies : 
De ta tige détachée, 
Pauvre feuille desséchée, &c. 


Of his repartees here are two or three specimens. One of his 
professors at Suilly interrupted him in the midst of his companions : 
‘ Ah, well, are you seeking a subject for an epigram?” ‘I have found 
one,” said Arnault, looking at him fixedly, like the well-known 
Ancient Mariner in Coleridge’s poem. 

His friend, General Leclerc, once accosted him very cavalierly 
in a salon: “Thou here—thou who thinkest thyself a poet after 
Racine and Corneille!” “And thou here,” replied Arnault, “ who 
callest thyself a general after Turenne and Condé !” 

His opinion of Louis XVIII., and his successor t Chestes X., Is 
neatly expressed in the following epigram :— . 


Quoi qu’on pense, et qu’on puisse dire, 

Le régne des Bourbons me cause de l’effroi. 
J’ai vu le roi, le pauvre sire ! 

J’ai vu Monsieur, vive le roi! 


This is untranslatable. 

Of Jules Michaud (1767-1837), the author of the “ Histoire des 
Croisades ” and “ Correspondance d’Orient,” M. du Bled succinctly 
says that the Revolution made him a journalist, exile rendered him a 
poet, a preface to a romance set his foot in the paths of history, and 
nature created him a Great Talker. Thus one man in his time plays 
many parts; and Michaud played his to the satisfaction of his 
audience—or, rather, we should say, to that of posterity, for, consider- 
ing that this impassioned royalist was eleven times imprisoned, twice 
condemned to death, and executed in effigy on the Place de Gréve, 
we must admit that a good many people were at one time prejudiced 
against him. You see, they had never heard him talk! His conver- 
sation was delightful, its charm was irresistible, it combined the 
seriousness of the thinker with the polish of the. man of the world, 


and abounded in that flexibility and that epigrammatic point which* 


seem peculiarly French characteristics. 
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Who has not enjoyed that charming story, the “ Meunier de Sans- 
Souci” of Andrieux?—Frangois Guillaume Jean Stanislaus Andrieux, 
to give him all his names. How skilful the versification ! the style, 
how strongly individual ! the humour, how delicate and refined! It 
is founded on the old anecdote of the honest miller who refused to 
sell his mill to Frederick II. of Prussia, and when threatened with 
confiscation, thanked heaven that there were judges at Berlin. The 
King, however, when he learned all the facts, showed a laudable 
desire not to interfere with his humble neighbour’s landmarks. 


Tl mit l’Europe en feu, ce sont 1a jeux de prince : 
On respecte un moulin, on vole une province. 


This little apologue is treated with infinite grace. As much may 
be said of the other stories, fables, and romances, which will be found 
in his “CEuvres Choisies,” edited by Charles de Rozan. The dramatic 
verve and spirit of Andrieux are equally undeniable ; and his comedies 
of “Les Etourdis” and “ La Comédienne” still retain an honoured 
place on the French stage. Andrieux began life as an advocate and 
a politician, but was strongly opposed to the Napoleonic régime, and 
his public career being abruptly terminated by the Imperial tyranny 
he devoted himself to literary pursuits. At the Restoration he was 
appointed to achair in the Collége de France, in 1816 was admitted 
to a seat among the Forty, and closed a happy and not unprosperous 
life in 1833, at the age of seventy-four. 

M. Legouvé furnishes an amusing sketch of Andrieux as a lecturer. 
“The day I was present,” he says, “he arrived a little late, and 
explained that the fault was his housekeeper’s. She had allowed the 
milk for his coffee to boil over, and wasted a quarter of an hour in 
seeking a fresh supply. Thereupon he plunged into a thousand 
details of domestic economy ; of household management, of the cuisine, 
of the linen-presses—the whole blended with a sketch of the domestic 
virtues after the manner of Xenophon’s ‘ Economics.’ He discoursed 
to us at length upon his cat, and @ Aropos of his cat upon Aristotle, 
and @ propos of Aristotle upon natural history. Facts led to reflec- 
tions, reflections were linked to narratives, and the narratives were 
delicious.” 

One day, at the height of the dispute between the so-called 
Classicists and Romanticists, he lectured upon Racine and Corneille, 
censuring those who sought to give to the one a pre-eminence over the 
other, and demonstrating that they had equal titles to the public 
admiration. And he concluded thus-: “One ought to say, ‘I love 
Corneille and I love Racine,’ as one says, ‘I love papa and I love 
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mamma.’” The lecture was at an end, and loud applause rose on 
every side, when the Professor, who was about to quit the platform, 
halted as if lost in thought, and, returning a few steps, added: Yer J 
think that Corneille will be mamma / 

Both power and pathos are visible in the tragedies of Népomuctne 
Lemercier (1779-1840), in “Clarissa Harlowe,” and “Le Lévite 
d’Ephraim,” nor is intellectual vigour wanting in the “ Agamemnon,” 
the “Frédégonde,” and the “ Pinto”; but in M. Lemercier’s work is to 
be observed a want of human interest as well as of artistic unity, and 
I suppose it has little chance of obtaining a permanent position in 
French dramatic literature. His work resembles his character, which 
was fragmentary—governed by impulses, inharmonious; a bizarre 
mixture of the great and the little. Talleyrand thought him the 
most brilliant talker of his time—but that is not a reputation which 
avails much with posterity. 

Here are two anecdotes which illustrate his ready coolness. 

One day, at the Théatre Frangais, an officer planted himself 
right in front of him, and refused to move when he was courteously 
entreated. 

“ Sir!” said Lemercier, “I have told you that you prevent me 
from seeing the stage, and I order you to get out of my way.” 

“You order me! Do you know to whom you are speaking ? 
To a man who has carried the colours of the army of Italy !” 

“ Very likely: an ass carried Jesus Christ.” 

A duel ensued, in which the officer was wounded in the arm. 

To a friend who was much agitated when one of his plays was 
hissed, “Be calm, my friend,” said he ; “ you will have many more 
hisses before long.” 

He was a profound admirer and a close personal friend of 
Napoleon, until he seated himself on the Imperial throne, when 
Lemercier boldly said to him: “You amuse yourself in re-making 
the bed of the Bourbons. Well, I predict you will not lie in it ten 
years.” 

This bold speech cost him the imperial favour, and the perform- 
ance of his plays was prohibited. Lemercier made no complaint, 
but preserved a dignified silence. In 18t2,as a member of the 
Institute, he was compelled to present himself at the Tuileries. As 
soon as the Emperor perceived him, he went straight up to him : “Ah, 
well, Lemercier, when will you give us another of your fine tragedies ?” 
“ Sire, j’attends,” was the reply—which, on the eve of the campaign 
against Russia, sounded like a prophecy. 

The last of the Great Talkers of the Revolution to whom 1 wish 
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to direct the reader’s attention is Jean Francois Ducis (1733-1816), 
the dramatic poet. The intellect of Ducis was first stimulated into 
activity by his perusal of Shakespeare; of whom he became a 
devoted admirer and an earnest student—seeking to make him known 
to the French by ingenious adaptations, in which he retained the 
original names and plots, and even whole scenes of his dramas, but 
imposed the classic forms sanctioned by the example of Corneille, 
Racine, and Voltaire. This has been called profanation by some 
severe Critics ; but I see no reason to doubt that Ducis acted in perfect 
good faith, and honestly chose a course which he thought would 
reconcile his countrymen to the novelty of the Shakespearean methods. 
In the same way he served up Euripides and Sophocles. That he 
was capable of a tolerably strong flight of his own may be seen in 
his tragedy of “ Albufar,” which, however, on its first representation, 
was not successful. 

Though Ducis made no conspicuous figure in the political world, 
he was at bottom a republican idealist, or a republican with ideals 
(whichever the reader prefers). He wasa profound lover of freedom, 
and could not restrain his indignation at the tyranny of the Terror. 
Writing toa friend, he breaks out into a storm of passionate eloquence: 
“Why speak to me of writing tragedies? Tragedy stalks through 
the streets. If I set my foot outside my door I stand ankle-deep in 
blood. I find it hard to shake the pollution off my shoes when I 
return ; I say, like Macbeth, ‘ This blood will not out.’ Farewell, then, 
to tragedy! I have seen too many Atreuses in sa@dofs to dare to put 
them on the stage. It is a rude drama this, in which the people play 
the tyrant. My 'friend, its dénouement can take’ place only in hell. 
Believe me, Vallin, I would give half of what remains to me of life 
to pass the other half in some corner of the world where Liberty does 
not appear in the guise of a blood-boltered Fury.” 

Campenon relates a pretty anecdote in illustration of Ducis’s pious 
devotion to our great poet: ‘TI shall never forget,” he says, “a visit 
I paid to him at Versailles one cold January day. I found him in 
his bed-chamber, mounted on a chair, and busily engaged, with a 
certain pomp, in arranging about a bust of the English A‘schylus an 
enormous clump of laurel, which had just been brought to him. ‘I 
am at your service immediately,’ he said, as I entered, and without 
disturbing himself ; but perceiving that I was somewhat surprised— 
‘Do you not see that to-morrow is the feast of Saint William, the 
patron saint of my Shakespeare?’ Then, steadying himself on my 
shoulder while he got down, and having studied the effect of his 
posy, the only one undoubtedly which the season had been able 
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to offer him, ‘My friend,’ he added, with a countenance the ex- 
pression of which is still present to my mind, ‘the ancients crowned 
with flowers the fountains from which they refreshed themselves.’ ” 
From the preceding pages it will appear that even during the 
storms of the Revolution and the excesses of the Terror the liberal 
arts and graces flourished with a wonderful vigour of life, and that both 
in literature and society the French genius maintained its vivacity, 


its é/an, and its refinement. 
W. H, DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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THE NAMING OF OUR 
FOREFATHERS. 


HERE may not be much in a name when it is once settled, 
stereotyped, and familiar ; but from the manufacture of English 
surnames—those of northern England especially—there are some 
very curious ideas to be derived and inferences to be drawn. The 
methods of the Red Indian prevailed in England in the days of the 
Plantagenets. Our forefathers of the non-territorial grade owed their 
cognomina to the most diversified of incidents : incidents of change 
and decay, of servitude and degradation, of mirth and laughter, of 
savage irony and mocking jest. Envy and malice account for some 
of these names, contempt and bitterness for others. When we read 
of Adam Wadinlof, a bachelor who lived at Anston near Doncaster, 
we clearly meet with a victim of unrequited affection—“ wode,” or 
mad, with his passion ; yet in its gratification the possible ancestor 
of a dean of the Church. When we encounter Agnes Crostkalf 
we most probably have a petulant young damsel who sulks and 
considers herself wronged and neglected by everybody. ‘Thomas 
Lady, of Snaith, is another character of derision and the very opposite, 
we may presume, of Miss Crostkalf ; to his friends he has been a 
finicking sort of person, or, as the old country people still: describe 
such, a Miss Nancy—seeking the admiration of all. 

The most complete catalogue of medizevai names ever published 
is that supplied by the Poll Tax for Yorkshire, levied in 1379—when 
England claimed to be in the front rank of civilisation, and actually 
after France had been conquered by men named in the fashion 
adopted by savages. As a picture of folk-life the Roll is absolutely 
unique, entirely without a rival in instruction. Its general view of 
association and the ordinary modes of life is most excellent. Its 
lights and shades of village thought and speech are marvellous. For 
instance, Robert Thombarne, married and with a family, was de- 
nominated in a manner which adds dignity to human ingenuity. 
Beyond recording him the Roll gives us the names of the stock of 
the men who won Crecy and Poictiers, and in doing so raises the 
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heartiest of laughter at the thought of the roll-call of those intrepid 
warriors. Fancy the captor of the King of Bohemia being called 
Bill at-’t-Kirkehende, and the Prince of Wales having the feathers 
presented to him by Bob Brewhouse—both names being actualities. 
Think of the Gallic air resounding in the moment of victory with the 
heroic names of John Tup, William Nog, Thomas Prop, William 
Calfe, Robert Tewer (¢ewer being a word expressing violent energy), 
William Bug, John Stoute, Symon Tredhard, William Charity, John 
Nuttebrowne, Adam Haksmall, William Snatchberd, and John 
Spylwede—the last a botch of a tailor who sfoi/t weeds, or garments ! 
Yet these are the very names of the men themselves, or of their sons ; 
and more than one of the names must have sounded above the 
din of battle ere England could claim the glory their owners won 
for her. 

The rank and file of the population of all degrees below the 
baronage are named in detail in this curious record ; not, as we 
see, in sonorous terms or in syllables that stamp the caste of Vere de 
Vere. The Bullcalves and Otecakes of Shakespeare’s days have 
their ancestral existence in this Roll. They were not the sneering 
designations of the fat knight’s wit, they were the very names of his 
father’s playfellows. ‘Thomas Hulet—whose name must be translated 
The Owl—and Robert Hatter (not an ancient member of the house of 
Lincoln and Bennet, a¢¢er being the north-country word for a viper), 
natives of Armyn, were scarcely likely to be of gentle blood, any more 
than their neighbours, William Raton, William Faysand, or William 
Thecar—the thatcher. Woodcraft or field life gave the proud denomi- 
nations of their ancestral houses—“‘ Who drives fat oxen needs himself 
be fat.” Gentle blood had left them to deal with themselves in matters 
personal, with a very suggestive result. He was evidently a man of 
worldly knowledge and slyness of thought, ifnot of courtly attainments, 
who named Robert Hardfysshe, of Newton. Such men were amply 
abundant, as the stock of Hardfysshes, Tuplambs, Lawdogs, and the 
like bears witness. These rude ideas, then the stock of men’s minds, 
are yet living and speaking in this quaint catalogue, which is much 
more eloquent than any learned dissertation on the social history of 
the Middle Ages. The uncouth names are now history speaking in 
the moments of its birth and life ; as such they have become valuable 
to an extent never dreamt of by the “ publicans and sinners” of the 
Exchequer who extorted the groats that were the tax of a peasant. 

The thing which most strikes the student of this curious list is the 
almost complete want of nominal evidence of the men “whose 
sires came over with the Conqueror,” as the pedigree-makers delight 
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in saying. Pedigree-men become sadly baffled by the silence of 
this tax-gathering. So far as traces of the cadets of great houses in 
grandeur of nomenclature are concerned it might be argued that 
as aclass there had been no such men. The representatives of 
half a dozen of the great old names exhaust the list, and prove at 
the same time the repeated iniquities of the descent of lands. The 
very highest name of the Engiish baronage during the reign of 
Edward Longshanks, the great Plantagenet, was that of the 
De Laci, of Pomfret, whose heiress married Thomas Plantagenet, 
Earl of Lancaster, the male line of her house being worn out, it was 
said. It was only that reputed absence of a male heir which allowed 
her to inherit. Yet we find a squire and a few peasants bearing 
that name and still living about the confines of the great estates. 
Robert Lasey and Margaret his wife were peasants paying their 
groat as tax and living in Skelbrook. William and John Lasey with 
their wives and families were living in Carleton, near Selby ; but 
they also were peasants, and though they bore the old name, which 
spared them a nick-name, they only paid a groat as tax ; and, being 
poor, evidently could put forth no legal evidence that they were 
rightfully descended from the grand old race, and so the mighty 
barony passed, by a monstrous fraud and a very bad woman, to a 
king’s grandson, and they were left to herd with the Hatters and 
Hulets with whom they had intermarried. 

William Saynte-Poule and Matilda his wife, bearing one of the 
names of the royal house of France, were peasants also living in 
Skelbrook. William de Qwyntyn and Joan his wife—greasy Joan 
who keeled the pot, and attended to the hogs, not clad in fine 
raiment and attending upon a queen’s bower—though they had the 
name that came over to Senlac and glory, were likewise peasants 
in Rawcliffe, having Robert Ffoghell—the Fowl—Richard Badger, 
and Richard Charyte for their neighbours. A queer association 
this for Norman blood! A gamekeeper named after his trade, a 
vassal who had to be named from the beast that his lord hunted, 
and a foundling whose infantile misery became his manhood’s 
distinction were the equals and associates of mighty barons. The 
bitterness of the old lines — 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman? 
would find a resting-place over many a hearth. The disinherited 
patrician and the nameless rustic had to ponder over their sorts and 
conditions in a wrong they could feel, and we may guess their 
reflections, 
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But the vicissitudes of feudal life had in store even a keener 
degradation than the mere wrongs of power or the hardships of 
peasanthood. An incident which relates some of them is a startling 
phase of change unsuspected by the believers in chivalry, the 
inalienable birthright of hereditary supremacy, and the unalterable 
superiority of blue blood. Henry Shyrwood, a cattle-jobber of Egburgh, 
and a plebeian to the core, who had a kinswoman or namesake, 
Margaret Shyrwood, an “ osteler,” had for a servant John de 
Qwarine, whose name proclaims him of the stock of the De Warren, 
Earl of Surrey, once lord-paramount hereabouts, and actually an 
inheritor of the blood of the Conqueror! What a change since the 
days of Senlac and the dog-hood of the Saxon! The Sherwood 
peasant who sold cattle, without afterwards washing his hands in 
rose-water, it may be assumed, was as wealthy as a squire ; he had 
a train of servants named in the tax-lists, equal to the best of them, 
the chief of which servants was this descendant of the house of 
Surrey. The grandfather or great-grandfather of the serving-man 
was doubtless a knight and pink of chivalry when the chief of his 
house, John de Warren, was actually Longshanks’s viceroy in Scot- 
land. ‘There had only two generations elapsed since that was a 
fact! Who then need be vassals in Egburgh when a cattle-jobber 
was the headman, and had such a groom? Not Margaret the 
Tapster, forsooth ; for she too was opulent, having also a train of 
servants, men and maids, to do her bidding. ‘The men who won 
Magna Charta were Yorkshiremen ; this cattle-jobber and tapster 
were the children of them, and the Norman Earl’s imp did their 
bidding and took wages. Gurth the thrall of Cedric the Saxon had 
fed his pigs in the very woods whence this cattle-jobber drew his 
oxen ; he was avenged in this case by a double vengeance. The 
unsparing rapacity of the tax-gatherer has revealed to us this fact ; 
so we may forgive him the degrading actualities which surround the 
names of Hulet and Hatter, or the coarseness that assailed the 
Crostkalf. 

The Church has afforded us a few curious names—some of them 
racy, some suspicious. Simon del Nounes, of Werdelay, was but a 
chattel of the White Ladies of Arthington. They had gained by deed 
granted the power of disposing of such and all their following. We 
are, however, apt to wonder at the position of “ Cecilia famuli vicarii,” 
of Dorrington, thus delicately recorded by the courtly tax-gatherer. 
The times were those, we know, when the priests were celibate, always 
having as a reward the handsomest nieces in the village. Cecilia might 
be such a niece, but the tax-man has omitted so to call her, and her 
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memory has to suffer from the neglect. Roger Parsonson, living at 
Badsworth,' hard by, and having kindred Parsonsons ina score of other 
places, is rather an unfortunate existence, and would have been much 
betteras Parson-nephew. So might William Nunneson, of Linton, have 
been identified, instead of being one of the saddest of all facts, not 
being a solitary instance of the name, which to-day survives as Nan- 
son. Justice, however, declares that the nuns were not more 
accountable for the spread of population than the monks. William 
Mone, the carpenter of Selby—seat of one of the greatest Benedic- 
tine abbeys—is possibly one whose ancestry the fashionable pedigree- 
men would not care to illustrate ; but these monks were always very 
unsatisfactory fellows, and so we will dismiss this man who bears their 
precise name. William Atte Wykers, of Fryston, is more colourless, 
as also is the maiden Joan Prest of the same place ; but there may 
even lurk about their existence and ancestry a suspicion which is 
much betier consigned to charitable oblivion. John Person, of 
Hambleton, is a more agreeable fact, for we may regard him as a 
species of “local brother,” nicknamed probably because he was apt 
“to preach a little” ; John Archedeken, of Fenton, is another good 
joke, being surpassed only by Henry Cardynall, of Snaith, and the 
frequent members of the supreme house of Pope. We may now guess 
why the medizval clergy always adopted a territcrial designation. 
Their sense of the ridiculous, or of some other emotion, blushed at the 
names of their forefathers. To have called a rector Peter Spylwede, an 
abbess Catherine Nunsedoghter, and an abbot Symon Slambehynd 
—actual names—would have been to have rendered them contempti- 
ble to posterity. They were sufficiently wise to look far ahead of 
their day and generation. 

The old sea-dogs of Viking invasion left some mark on popular 
nomenclature, but not to the extent we might have expected. 
Richard Brande, of Ackworth; the Utreths, of the Selby district ; 
Emma Cutwolf, of Weston ; Isabella Hardenute, of Tadcaster ; Ketill 
and Dunstan, also of Selby, and others of the old names still cling- 
ing about the water-lines are sufficiently palpable evidences ; but, in 
the main, the name-features are sadly changed. Their compatriots 
came to be known by local cognomina as “of that ilk”—Hugh de 
Saurby, Agnes de Byrom, and John de Okilsthorp, for instance, 
whose residences are all of Norse foundation. The old Christian 
names, too, are sadly changed ; here and there we find Sigretha, 
Rohesia, and Hawysia among the females ; but in the bulk the 
Norman names prevail, and Alice and Cecily and Matilda, Johanna, 
Idonia, and Constantia are the most familiar. They afford queer com- 
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binations at times. Adam Dobson is a passable man, but his sister, 
Agnes Dobdoghter, is rather strangely designated. Alan Pringle 
would make a first-rate name for the hero of a novel ; but that same 
man’s remote ancestor, Alan Prynkale, though a fact, would not be 
either heroic or taking. 

The continued existence of the Celt is also here and there dis- 
covered. In William Waleys, of Ackworth, we have him undefiled, 
somewhat to the disparagement of Scottish claims, I take it; the 
name actually blossoms into Le Walensis when the scribes of the 
Church get hold of it. Howen Cropure and Jude his wife, and 
John Walet—the little Welshman—of Stanley, and Elena Wales, of 
Sharston, are evidences of their race, as also is Alice Mab, of Drax. 
An ill-flavour perhaps accompanies her name, for the north-country 
worb mad, although coming direct from the Celt, had got to mean a 
slattern. There is an old district of Leeds called Mabgate ; it is held 
to have been the road along which the Celtic Mabs—young men— 
came down from the hills into the town. But there is another fact 
connected with this Mabgate. At the town end of it there once 
was a garrison of Norse soldiers stationed in the north hall; and 
censorious people are apt to say that these dandy mz/itaires, famous 
enough for their gallantries, attracted Mabs of the other sex, who 
for their sakes became slatterns—and something worse. 

Then, again, in the fanciful distribution of names we have the 
occurrence of the sentimental. Richard Jolyman, of Stubbes Walden, 
if named by the men, presents himself to us as a neighbour with 
whom one would go smoke a pipe; but if his name sprang from 
feminine appreciations, we shall have to regard him as the village 
Adonis. William Seiyman, of Fryston, was obviously less fortunate. 
It is to be feared that, whether named by male or female, his position 
in the rank of intellect was not high. Fortunately for human 
constancy.and female peace of mind, the Trewlofs are many. Roger 
Fawul, of Burgwaleys, is a double entente, having his opposite, we 
think, in Richard Parlebene—the silvery-tongued—of Hillam. John 
Holdshrewe, of Stanley, was clearly a man commiserated by his 
neighbours, the name of his wife, Agnes, being a misnomer. Simon 
Kochiile was a joke which now defies interpretation, as Professor 
Pillman, his worthy namesake, has since done. Richard Gudlad, of 
Brayton, and his neighbour Richard Gemme, of Hirst, are like the 
almshouses at Rothwell, “‘ marks of a better age.” John Raysyn, of 
Ouston, and Symon de Cokschaghe, of Rawcliffe, are incomprehen- 
sibles, whose legacies posterity appears to have declined. 

Trades, of course, are prolific of designations, and furnish us 
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with an insight into the composition of a village community. Tailors, 
smiths, shoemakers, and carpenters were everywhere; weavers 
( Websters), fullers ( Walkers), and other clothworkers were frequent; 
lawyers and doctors were few, so we may take it the villages were 
happy and healthy, and could afford their jests and nick-names with- 
out fear of action for libel. The “great middle class” had also 
established a footing ; the higher traders, such as Robert Wulchapman, 
of Wakefield, marchaund, being carefully recorded, for they fre- 
quently pay a tax equal to that of a squire—which is no unimportant 
fact inthe commercial history of England. The officials of the great 
men, also, duly present themselves, like William Stuard, of Snaith, 
the form of whose name is not less welcome than his existence. He 
has most probably been a Disfensator or steward of the great house 
of Laci; and by the translation of his official name as “ Stuard” 
strikes a very violent blow at the statement that the royal house of 
Scotland, who sprang from Disfensatores, gained the form of their 
name “Stuart” from the pronunciation of their allies, the French. 
Their first ancestor, who left Yorkshire as a FitzAlan, most probably 
carried it thence with him. 

Vulgar nick-names are common enough. Thomas Bagger, of 
Snaith, for instance, would not be regarded as a man desirable for 
high society, his name being certainly not of the territorial order. 
William Halymanne, of Glass-Houghton, may have been a truculent 
wretch not unlike the gentleman spoken of by the Wife of Bath. 
Margaret Pepir may be left to the imagination of hen-pecked 
husbands. Custancia Sorowles must have been a sunny-faced girl, 
worthy of “ John Sorowles Felix,” her father. Robert Sercote, of 
Womersley, doubtless owes his name to service under “ Thomas 
Neumarche, Chiualer,” and the gorgeous trappings of knighthood— 
like the heralds of modern judges. William Shaket, of Castleford, 
was a gentleman whose raison détre is not very plain ; Thomas 
Smalcher, of Touton, a man whose ancestry is not obvious—he, at 
least, would be a difficult subject for the pedigree-man. Hugh 
Redeberd, of Sicklinghall, was evidently a curiosity in his village. 
Cecilia Levebarne was a cruel social blemish ; and John Tyngler, of 
Thorner, a person whose modern vocation would be writing penny 
dreadfuls. Matilda Candelmes, of Garforth, was an ecclesiastical 
creature worthy of study. Robert Swepstake, of Barwick, is an early 
evidence of the iniquities of the horsey tribe. John Croukeshag and 
John Pyntylwag, both of Ilkelay, are etymological curiosities, rivalled 
only by Thomas Fyndeyryn, of Leeds—possibly one who occasionally 
“found iron” in the bellpits of that town, Adam Myryman, of 
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Bingley, might be a clown, or he might be the servant of strange 
persons ; but who Henry Capiman of that town was it is best to 
imagine. There were distinguished foreigners then in Bingley— 
perhaps with a circus—as Matilda Mylan, and John Cecily, and 
Matilda de Parys testify ; and, if Matilda Blawer be allowed to put in 
her evidence, there were strange “‘ goings on” there : sufficient, indeed, 
to account for the Myryman. Imagination seems to have exhausted 
itself about Shadwell, where clowns and distinguished foreigners 
would not go to the rescue. The chief resident, a carpenter, had to 
be called Richard ye Elder, and one of the peasants had to be satis- 
fied with the name of Thomas Japhup. That name was as the 
pillars of Hercules—ze plus ultra ! 

After considering these illustrations we need no longer ask “ What's 
inaname?” The life of a nation is in it : its struggles, its wrongs, 
its bitterness, its scoffs, its ignorance, and its shortcomings. The 
name is a clear description of the state of civilisation to-which the 
named had arrived. The most peculiar lesson, however, that these 
illustrations convey is the fact that, within a century, nine-tenths of 
the uncouth names had vanished. The man and his representatives 
had not vanished : it was the name only. It went because men had 
come to know that it was often an absurdity, more often a mockery. 
Men had begun—not, indeed, ‘‘to think for themselves”: they had 
long done that—but to act upon their own thoughts, to the trouble 
and dismay of their betters. Edward III. would fain regulate the 
nation’s apparel according to the ranks of society. He passed an 
Act of Parliament to that effect. Knights and nobles were to be 
clad in one fashion, serfs in another. But the severe penalties the 
Act imposed upon those who violated it prove that from its initiation 
it was only a futile effort of impotence. It was at the very time 
when the descendant of Gurth the Swineherd tore off the collar 
of his thraldom that he gave} to oblivion the miserable patronymics 
of his fore-elders. 


W. WHEATER, 
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THE SUPPLIANT. 


% 
HE night was dark, and knew no star, 
The rain had put them out ; 
The door was shut with bolt and bar : 
A beggar stood without. 


II. 
Long time he sued nor would depart, 
Though all his suit was vain, 
With tones that seemed to pierce the heart 
Like infant’s cry of pain. 


Ill. 
At length the bolt was backward drawn 
Amid a sound of tears ; 
He entered in like light at dawn, 
With step that no man hears. 
IV. 
The house changed hands that fateful night ; 
With strange and sudden thrill, 
Its firm foundations owned the might 
Of an all-conquering will. 
v. 
The day relumes its golden torch 
In dawn without a cloud ; 
Without, the roses in the porch 
Unfold, the birds sing loud. 
VI. 
Within, the cloak of rags slips down 
That hid his purple wing ; 
Love stands revealed in starry crown, 
A suppliant? Nay, a King! 
ISA. J, POSTGATE, 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


“THE TIMEs.” 


HE last month has been eventful. It has seen the production 
of a new piece by Mr. Pinero, of a new piece by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones ; it has welcomed the revival of “ As You Like It” at 
the Lyceum, and witnessed the ceremony of the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of Daly’s Theatre in Cranbourne Street; it has watched 
with wonder Mr. George Alexander’s attempt to establish uncom- 
promising melodrama on the stage of the St. James’s Theatre. A 
busier, a more excellent month the dramatic year has not contained. 
Taking these events in the order of their coming, Mr. Pinero’s 
play takes the lead. ‘The Times” is worthy of Mr. Pinero, and it 
would be hard to give it higher praise. It is a satire upon the old, 
old theme, which will always be new until human nature becomes 
greatly ameliorated—the theme of purse-proud vulgarity, vulgarly 
ambitious, and finally chastised by fortune. The theme is always 
tempting to the satirist; in the hands of such a satirist as 
Mr. Pinero it naturally is made exceedingly entertaining. The 
bumptious, blatant shopkeeper who has bought his way into society, 
into the House of Commons, becomes in Mr. Pinero’s dexterous 
hands a figure which, if undoubtedly caricature, is caricature of a 
high class, and, as it is played by Mr. Edward Terry, its wild 
humour and its almost tragic despair are made very lifelike. Mr. Terry 
has seldom played better, Mr. Pinero seldom written better, than 
in creating Egerton-Bompas. “The Times” is as delightful to read 
as it is to see acted. 


“THE CRUSADERS.” 


FEEL that I must put a check upon myself when I approach Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s new play, that I must be sure to speak 
guardedly, with discretion, if with decision. For I admire it very 
much ; it aroused my very strong enthusiasm on the first night, and 
where one feels very enthusiastic it is sometimes hard to be judicialiy 
critical. I certainly think that it is out and out Mr. Jones’s best 
play—better than “ Judah,” which, to my mind, held the lead until 
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the production” of “The Crusaders.” It may not be so ingeniously 
constructed as “The Dancing Girl.” I say it may not be, for I am 
not at all prepared to admit definitely that it is not ; but, as a study 
of human nature, of human character, as an impulsive force in 
dramatic art, it is far and away superior to its predecessor. I have not 
felt so much encouragement with regard to the immediate future 
of our drama as I felt after seeing “‘ The Crusaders ” for long enough, 
not since the first time I saw “The Doll’s House” performed at the 
Novelty Theatre some two years ago. “The Crusaders” marks a 
distinct advance in our dramatic art ; it is a result of the new forces 
at work upon the theatre both from within and from without, and in 
welcoming it I find it not a little difficult to keep my words restrained 
within the limits of a prudent appreciation. Valuable in itself, 
“ The Crusaders ” is more valuable still as the herald, as the prophet, 
of better things to come. 

If it be admitted, as it surely must be admitted, that the drama 
has a right to concern itself with the serious problems of its time, 
then Mr. Jones’s play has a more genuine reason for existence and a 
more earnest purpose than any play which has been put upon the stage 
since “ Hedda Gabler.” If there is one problem which more than 
another is forcing itself upon the attention of all thinking men and 
women in this phase of our civilisation, it is the problem of how to 
deal with the poor of our great city. Let me not here be misunder- 
stood. Let me not be supposed to lay down the doctrine that the 
only business of art in general, and of the drama in particular, is to 
deal with social problems. The first business of a work of art is to 
be artistic ; if it is not that, all the morality, all the philanthropy, all 
the philosophy under the sun will not save it from condemnation. But 
it is because Mr. Jones’s play deserves to be regarded as a work of 
art that its attitude towards certain great social questions, towards 
certain moods of modern thought, calls for such close consideration, 
such thankful recognition. In Ingarfield and in Una Dell Mr. Jones 
has seized upon two types of those who in the highest sense are 
heroes of the struggle for life, because their struggle for life is not for 
themselves, but for those, the many and the unhappy, whose part in 
the struggle is so piteous, whose lot seems so hopeless. In Cynthia 
Greenslade Mr. Jones has had the daring to draw a certain type of 
modern woman as she really is, and the result crowns the courage 
with success, She is a real woman, vital as the women of Ibsen are 
vital. She is not an admirable woman, but one need not be 
assumed to range with Schopenhauer in his scorn of women if 


“one accepts the fact that all women afte not admirable. Evén the 


most enthusiastic disciple of Mr, John Stuart Mill’s theories with 
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regard to women would be prepared to concede so much. - Around 
these three figures, the man who is almost a hero, the woman who is 
quite a hero, and the woman who is not heroic at all, Mr. Jones has 
grouped a number of admirable mundane studies. The Scribes and 
the Pharisees of a waning age are very skilfully portrayed ; the un- 
compromising pessimism of Mr. Jawle—a pessimism profounder than 
Schopenhauer’s, profound as Hartmann’s, profound as Bahnsen’s—is 
in excellent contrast with the worldly optimism, or at least /aisses- 
fatre-ism of Lord Burnham and his rogue of a son. The best play 
we have had for a long time was as well played as it deserved. Miss 
Winifred Emery, Miss Olga Brandon, Lady Monckton, Mr. Lewis 
Waller, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Weedon Grossmith may 
all be heartily and largely praised. It is to be regretted that Miss 
Winifred Emery’s health did not allow her longer to enjoy her success 
as Cynthia Greenslade. She was ordered abroad, and her place has 
been taken by Miss Maude Millett. 


“As You LIKE It.” 


HE great success of “The Last Word,” as played by Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s company at the Lyceum, has been in some respects a 

cause of sorrow to the London playgoer. For the London playgoer 
looked forward, with this year’s visit of Mr. Daly’s company, to seeing 
several old dramatic friends, and at least one notable new one. We 
wanted to have “The Railroad of Love” again, and, of course, we 
wanted the ever-enchanting “ Taming of the Shrew,” but most of all 
we wanted to see “ The School for Scandal,” with Miss Ada Rehan as 
Lady Teazle. But “The Last Word” was such a success—and, con- 
sidering the way in which Miss Rehan played the Baroness Vera Von 
Bouraneff, it is not surprising—that the limited period of Mr. Daly’s 
season ran out, and only left him time for a brief revival of “ As You 
Like It.” But brief though the revival was, it showed that the enthu- 
siasm for Miss Ada Rehan’s Rosalind is as keen as ever amongst us. 
Those who loved her Rosalind last year loved it more than ever this 
year ; those who, fortunately unfortunate, saw it this year for the first 
time, caught the fever of admiration as hotly as the rest. Rosalind 
came and went in a rapture of praise to which it would be hard to 
add worthy words. For myself it is enough to say that Miss Rehan 
realised Rosalind to me as she has hitherto only been realised in the 
pages of a printed book, the “ golden book of spirit and sense” of 
Theophile Gautier. She was Rosalind, and words can say no more. 
For her fellow-players they all worked weil for the sweet idyll. - Mr. 
John Drew was as gallant an Orlando as heart of maid could desire. 
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Mr. James Lewis was full of a quaint, dry, restrained humour as 
Touchstone. Mr. Clarke was a sound Jacques, and Mr. Wheatleigh 
a dignified banished Duke. Surely the part of Celia must be one of 
the most unsatisfactory parts to play in all the range of Shakespearean 
drama. Though she is on the stage from first to last, from first to last 
also she is overshadowed by Rosalind—she is always in attendance 
upon the Witch of Arden, and always in the background. Yet it 
must be recognised that Miss Adelaide Prince made a most charming 
Celia, that she gave life and colour to a character which a less gifted 
actress would have left lifeless and colourless, and showed in a small 
part gifts of acting which deserve a greater opportunity. 


“ Lorp ANERLEY.” 


AM at a loss to understand why Mr. Alexander elected to put 
“Lord Anerley” upon the stage. The youngest of our actor- 
managers, Mr. Alexander has shown himself to be one of our ablest, 
most energetic ; in what must be called a very short space of time 
he has gathered about him a highly efficient company, well quali- 
fied for the production of artistic work. Why has-he given to 
such a company such a play as “ Lord Anerley”? “ Lord Anerley” 
is not a good play ; it is difficult to see how, under the conditions, 
it could be a good play. For it is avowedly inspired by a novel by 
Arthur Arnould called “‘Le Duc de Kandos,” which novel was 
dramatised in Paris some ten years ago. The original play was a 
sufficiently dismal performance ; the wildest kind of wild melodrama, 
conventional to the n‘ power, with all the old cichées, all the old 
ficelies, all the old ¢rwes. What might pass muster, however, in Paris, 
upon the planks of an inferior theatre, is hardly the sort of thing one 
expects to see served up upon the stage of a first-rate London theatre, 
with the assistance of a first-rate London company, It would be well- 
nigh impossible to do what the authors of “ Lord Anerley ” have tried 
to do—convert “Le Duc de Kandos” into a possible English play. 
The old, old murder, the old, old personation, the old, old villain, the 
old, old passionate Spanish dancing-girl, the oid, old comic lover and 
his lass, the old, old angelic being who converts the personator, worst 
of all, the old, old detective—every one of these events and individuals 
has its part in the bewildering medley of “Lord Anerley.” The 
company, of course, plays well—the St. James’s company always has 
played well under Mr. Alexander’s management—but the task of 
triumphing over the “‘ Duc de Kandos” is too hard for them : it is a 
hopeless task. It is hard to see so sound and artistic an actor as 
Mr. Waring wasting his genuine gifts in the gallant effert to make 
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something new out of the most old-fashioned of stage villains. It is 
to Mr. Waring’s honour that in one strong moment of fierce emotion 
he actually succeeds in carrying his audience away with him, and 
making them forget for the moment the terrible old type with which 
they are brought face to face. It is hard, too, for so clever a young 
actor as Mr. Webster—and so clever a young actor must surely be 
ambitious—to be compeiled to play the part of the amiable love- 
making imbecile once again, and in a worse form than usual. Mr. 
Webster can do good work, and will do good work, but it is a pity 
to see him thrown away upon this kind of thing. It is hard to see 
such fine acting as Mr. Alexander’s and Miss Marion Terry’s 
squandered tragically upon the kind of words they are made to say, 
the kind of deeds they are compelled todo. Mr. Arthur Bouchier 
is, perhaps, to be the most congratulated of all the company, for he 
has one exceedingly effective little bit of acting in the first act, and 
then-—as he is -assassinated—he is relieved from the trial and the 
tedium of taking any further share in the performance. The point 
that interests me is to see how far the public really like crude melo- 
drama of this sort on a stage where crude melodrama of late years 
certainly has not found a home. So many of us have been talking 
of and hoping for the good time coming for our drama that it is not 
a little disappointing to us to find an actor and manager on whom we 
relied offering us “ Lord Anerley” for artistic entertainment. The 
spirits that were so greatly cheered by “The Crusaders” on the 
Monday night of one week were certainly deeply dashed by the 
production of “ Lord Anerley” on the Saturday night immediately 
following. Everyone wishes Mr. Alexander well ; he has done much 
in his short time of service for the stage; but in the interests of 
English art it would be impossible to wish that the English public 
could possibly enjoy or admire such an adaptation of ‘‘ Le Duc de 
Kandos.” 
Mr. Henry IRvING on ACTING. 


T would be impossible in any glance at the drama of the month 

to avoid noticing the very remarkable speech made by Mr. 
Henry Irving in inaugurating the session of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution in the early part of last month. At the opening 
of his address Mr. Irving pointed out that, of all the arts, none 
required greater intention than the actor’s craft. Throughout it was 
necessary “to do something,” and that something could not fittingly 
be left to chance or the unknown inspiration of a moment, Poetry, 
painting, sculpture, music, architecture, all have a bearing ‘on their 
time, and beyond it ; and the actor, though his knowledge may be, 
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and must be, limited by the knowledge of his age, so long as he 
sounds the notes of human passion, has something which is common 
to all the ages. If he can smite water from the rock of one hardened 
human heart, surely he cannot have worked in vain. All this, if not 
exactly new, is certainly true. Perhaps the most valuable part of the 
address was when Mr. Irving proceeded to‘contend that the theatre, 
in addition to being a place of amusement, was a living educational 
power. How many are there, he said, who have had brought home 
to them in an understandable manner by stage plays the costumes, 
habits, manners, and customs of countries and ages other than their 
own. Not only must the actor’s dress be suitable to the part which 
he assumes, but his bearing must not be in any way antagonistic 
to the spirit of the time in which the play is fixed. The free bearing 
of the sixteenth century is distinct from the artificial one of the 
seventeenth, the mannered one of the eighteenth, and the careless 
one of the nineteenth. And the voice must be modulated to the 
vogue of the time. The habitual action of a rapier-bearing age is 
different to that of a mail-clad one—nay, the armour of a period 
ruled in real life the poise and bearing of the body ; and all this 
must be reproduced on the stage, unless the intelligence of the 
audience, be they ever so little skilled in history, is to count as 
naught. It cannot, therefore, be seriously put forward, in the face of 
such manifold requirements, that no art is required for the represen- 
tation of suitable action. It is not surprising to find that this line of 
thought soon led Mr. Irving to the name of Diderot. 

The whole question raised by Diderot, in his famous “ Paradoxe 
sur le Comédien,” and in his less-known but admirable “ Essays upon 
Dramatic Poetry,” is unfortunately too grave to be entered upon here 
at sufficient length. Let me then say that the truth lies between 
Diderot and Talma, between the followers of Diderot and Mr. 
Henry Irving. Neither is right absolutely or absolutely wrong. It 
depends so much upon the individuality of the particular actor. 
To the public at large the result obtained is the only important 
matter. The public does not care whether the actor does or does 
not feel the emotions he portrays so long as he compels the public to 
feel them. And the best method for making the public so feel, after 
all, every actor must find out for himself. There is no other way. 
Finally, said Mr. Irving, in the consideration of the art of acting, it 
must never be forgotten that its ultimate aim is beauty. Truth itself is 
only an element of beauty, and to merely reproduce things vile and 
squalid and mean is a debasement of art. There is apt to be such a 
tendency in an age of peace, and men should carefully watch its 
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manifestations. A morose and hopeless dissatisfaction is not a part 
of a true national life. This is hopeful and earnest, and, if need be, 
militant. It is a bad sign for any nation to yearn for, or even to 
tolerate, pessimism in their enjoyment ; and how can pessimism be 
other than antagonistic to beauty? Life, with all its pains and 
sorrows, is a beautiful and a precious gift ; and the actor’s art is to 
reproduce this beautiful thing, giving due emphasis to those royal 
virtues and those stormy passions which sway the destinies of men. 
Thus every actor who is more than a mere machine, and who has 
an ideal of any kind, has a duty which lies beyond the scope of 
his personal ambition. The whole scheme of the higher drama is not 
to be regarded as a game in life which can be played with varying 
success. Its present intention may be to interest and amuse, but its 
deeper purpose is earnest, intense, sincere. 

These last and very interesting words of Mr. Irving’s give 
opportunity for much consideration and much discussion. 


OTHER P ays. 


OME other plays call for brief comment. After the disastrous 
failure of ‘‘ Pamela’s Prodigy,” a failure which reflected far more 
severely upon Mrs. John Wood than upon Mr. Clyde: Fitch, 
“ Aunt Jack,” Mr. Lumley’s amusing farce, has been revived at the 
Court Theatre. The piece is as funny as ever, but it is not nearly so 
well played. Miss Ethel Matthews looks exceedingly pretty, and 
Mr. Giddens drolls audaciously in his merry way ; but the absence 
of Mr. Weedon Grossmith from the part of Juffin is not com- 
pensated for at all. At the Globe Theatre Mr. Mortimer has 
brought out his very amusing “Gloriana,” a version of the very 
amusing Palais Royal success of some nine years back, Chivet and 
Duru’s “Le Truc d’Arthur.” It is a wildly improbable farce ; but 
its wild improbabilities are vastly diverting, and that, in the days that 
pass, counts for much. In “ The Planter,” at the Prince of Wales’s, 
Mr. William Yardley has made a laughable version of a laughable 
French fantasy, and Mr. Horace Sedger has put it upon the stage 
with a beauty and fidelity of detail which call.for the warmest praise. 
* After Dark” has been revived at the Princess’s, and there have 
been no fewer than two burlesques of the “ Dancing Girl,” one at the 
Royalty and one at the Prince of Wales’s. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 

ought to be “a prood man the day.” 

JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY, 
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TABLE TALK. 


PROMISED ADDITIONS TO PEpPys. 


T is good news to all lovers of literature that an enlarged edition 
of Pepys is promised by Mr. H. B. Wheatley. That portions of 
Pepys are unfit for publication is well known, and the fact has stirred 
a good deal of curiosity. There are not wanting those who would 
like to see a limited edition of the perfect work issued in some such 
form as the Villon Society publications or Burton’s “ Arabian Nights.” 
It is doubtful whether the University authorities would permit this. 
Difficult as it is to believe in Pepys confiding to the diary anything 
totally unfit for perusal, I do not advocate this scheme, having but 
little sympathy with the taste for prurient detail. When, however, 
the all but complete diary to which Mr. Wheatley is pledged sees the 
light, it would still for historical purposes be well to have in one 
or two great libraries copies of the suppressed passages, to prevent 
the risk of destruction. This is said, supposing, as I have a right to 
suppose, that interest of some sort, personal, biographical, or literary, 
attends them.. Pepys, I take it, was not the man to write down 
obscenity for the simple sake of gloating over it. 


A Domestic INTERIOR FROM PEpys. 


T is apparent, meanwhile, that the previous editors of Pepys 
have been too squeamish. Roughly speaking, a fifth of the 
diary remains unpublished. If only for the light it casts upon 
Pepys himself—one of the most delightful of personalities—this 
should be published. Most appetising are the specimens Mr. 
Wheatley has afforded. A fair portion of these is occupied with 
domestic troubles, of which our diarist seems to have had a 
large, if well deserved, share. It is sad to find a man of Pepys’s 
gallantry to the sex treating his wife after the fashion of Sganarelle, 
who in “ Le Médecin malgré lui” addresses his spouse, “ Ma petite 
femme, m’amie, votre peau vous démange a votre ordinaire. . . . 
Doux objet de mes voeux, je vous frotterai les oreilles,” and who 
fulfils his ungentle menaces. Here is a parallel scene from 
Pepys: “Going to bed betimes last night, we waked betimes, and 
from our people being forced to take the key to go out to light 
a candle I was very angry, and began to find fault with my wife 
for not commanding her servants as she ought. Thereupon, she 
giving me some cross answer, I did strike her over her left eye 
such a blow as the poor wretch did cry out, and was in great 
pain 5 but yet her spirit was such as to endeavour to bite and scratch 
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me. But I crying with her made her leave crying and search for butter 
and parsley, and friends presently with one another ; and I up, vexed 
at my heart to think what I had done, for she was forced to lay 
a poultice or something to her eye all day, and is black, and the 
people of the house observed it.” In the fact recorded in the 
last sentence appears to lie the sting. Oh! ungentle Mr. Pepys! 
Times were, however, different then and long after. Do we notin 
the next century read of Frederick William of Prussia chastising 
with his stick his daughter Wilhelmina, the intended bride of a 
Prince of Wales? 
A “PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING.” 


NLY within recent days has bibliography been treated in England 
C) from the point of a science in which exactitude is indispensable. 
Much pleasant gossip concerning books is to be found in the writings 
of men such as Ames and Dibdin. It has been reserved for modern 
days to substitute realism for romance in the treatment of ‘the book. 
Among those who have rendered highest service in’ this respéct is 
William Blades, the man to whom, after Henry Bradshaw, bibliography 
is most indebted. Both men are now dead, but their influence survives, 
and it will no longer be possible for second-hand information or 
guess-work to win acceptance as erudition. Blades, however, “ thougli 
dead yet speaketh,” and a posthumous work from him, though 
lacking something more than his finishing touches, is sure of a 
welcome. Such appears in “The Pentateuch of Printing, with:a 
Chapter on Judges,” ' which, with a biographical sketch of Blades, 
has just seen the light. The title of this is somewhat fanciful; but 
the analogy is fairly borne out. In the Genesis of Printing 
Blades treats of block-books, and enters into the vexed question 
of the claims of Gutenberg and Coster. Exodus shows the distri- 
bution of printing through the various countries ; Leviticus declares the 
laws necessary to be observed in the manufacture of a book ; Numbers, 
not too happily, adumbrates the greatest printers, and Deuteronomy, 
or second birth, shows the regenerative influences introduced by 
recent discoveries, including steam. A chapter on Judges professes 
to be no more than a sketch of the bibliography of printing. It 
supplies, however, a series of title-pages in facsimile. The new 
volume, which is profusely illustratéd, will find a warm welcome. 
It contains a valuable list of Blades’ contributions to periodical 
literature, and a selection with explanations of the Latin names of 
towns employed by the early printers, which will be of service to 
those who do not possess-the “ Typogtaphical Gazetteer ” of Cotton, 
“SYLVANUS URBAN, 
' Flliot Stock. : 





